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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1890. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE leading event of the week in domestic affairs 
has been the trial of the long-pending divorce suit 
between CAPTAIN O'SHEA and his wife, in which Mr. 
PARNELL appeared as co-respondent. Neither Mr. 
PARNELL nor Mrs. O’SHEA put in any defence to the 
action, and the jury consequently had no hesitation 
in finding against both. The details of the story, 
as it was told by the witnesses examined, are 
sufficiently commonplace and vulgar in their charac- 
ter, and cast equal discredit upon respondent and 
co-respondent. Perhaps, indeed, the respondent, 
who is responsible for having made a shameful 
eounter-charge against her sister, in support of 
which absolutely not a tittle of evidence was 
forthcoming, must be held to be the more guilty 
of the two. There is no need to repeat here the 
facts of the case, which have not only been reported 
at full length in the daily press, but discussed with 
quite unusual severity in those journals which are 
opposed to MR. PARNELL in politics. It is only fair 
to CAPTAIN O’SHEA to say that he cleared himself 
from the charge of connivance at the criminality of 
his wife, and that both judge and jury expressed 
themselves as satisfied with his conduct. 


THE result of the trial, though it had long been 
expected by all who had any knowledge of the facts, 
was followed by an outburst of indignation against 
Mr. PARNELL, in which naturally the organs of the 
Government took the leading part, but in which they 
were followed by many provincial newspapers at- 
tached to the Liberal cause. The demand has been 
loudly made for Mr. PARNELL’S immediate with- 
drawal from public life. We discuss elsewhere 
the broader features of the question which is 
thus raised. Whilst we cannot but hope that 
Mr. PARNELL will yield to English opinion, it is 
necessary to note that he is the leader not of an 
English but of an Irish party; and that if his Irish 
constituents refuse to withdraw their confidence in 
him, at the moment that he is leading them in their 
great struggle for freedom, because of this most un- 
happy incident in his private career, Englishmen 
can no more blame them than they can blame their 
own ancestors for having allowed NELSON to crush 
the French fleet after his liaison with LADY HAMIL- 
TON had become notorious throughout the world. 


WE have had speeches without number during 
the past week. Mr. GOSCHEN spoke last Saturday 
at Dundee; Mr. BALFour has been talking at length 
in Lancashire ; LorD HARTINGTON has been speaking 
at Grimsby ; and Mr. RITCHIE has been holding forth 
in London. In all the flood of Ministerial eloquence 
poured forth by these gentlemen there is only one 
point worth noting. It is Mr. BALFourR’s reiteration 
of the statement that there was no need for MEssrRs. 
O’BRIEN and DILLON to risk their lives by crossing 
the Channel in a little yacht, as no one could have 
interfered with them if they had walked openly on 
board an Atlantic liner at Liverpool or Queenstown. 
We give Mr. BALFour full credit for really believing 
this statement, which will strike most persons as 
being almost incredible. But one thing, at least, is 
quite certain, and that is that the Irish constabulary 
—to whom Mr. BALFour once addressed the words 


“Don’t hesitate to shoot” —would certainly not 
have hesitated, whether legally or illegally, to 
arrest the two members when they were leaving 


the country, and of this fact Mr. BALFourR himself 
is well aware. 


THE chief speeches on the Liberal side have been 
delivered too late in the week to allow of detailed 
comment on them here. The speakers were SiR 
WILLIAM HARCOURT and Mr. MORLEY, both of whom 
have addressed the great gathering of Liberals con- 
vened at Sheffield on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation. Mr. 
MORLEY’S speech on Thursday, though short, was 
clear and incisive, and was specially noticeable for the 
sharp rebuke it conveyed to Mr. BALFouR, who, 
whilst constantly appealing to heaven against United 
Ireland because it occasionally calls him a liar, is 
himself frequently guilty in his speeches of in- 
sinuating that Mr. GLADSTONE cares nothing 
for the truth. There was much enthusiasm at 
Sheffield, not only on behalf of the Liberal leader 
and the Liberal cause, but on behalf, of Ireland 
and the Irish people, and it is clear’ that 
among these picked representatives of Liberal- 
ism there is no intention to desert the latter 
because of the wrong-doing of their leader. The 
report presented to the Federation by the Executive 
Committee is an encouraging one in every respect, 
fully bearing out the conviction entertained on both 
sides in politics, that the “ flowing tide” has through- 
out the year been running steadily on the side of 
Liberalism and justice to Ireland. 


THE end of the Tipperary trials was reached on 
Thursday, when Messrs. IRWIN and SHANNON ad- 
judged seven of the defendants to be guilty of the 
offences charged against them, but dismissed the 
case against four of the accused, including FATHER 
HumpurRys. The sentences which were pronounced 
were as follows:—Mr. DILuLon, M.P., Mr. WILLIAM 
O’BRIEN, M.P., Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN, M.P., and Mr. 
JOHN CULLINANE, to six months’ imprisonment; and 
Messrs. DALTON, MocKLER, and WALSH, to four 
months’ imprisonment. Following the course they 
have consistently adopted throughout the whole of 
the grotesque farce of the “ judicial” investigation, 
Messrs. IRWIN and SHANNON refused to state a case 
for the Court of Appeal on points of law raised 
by the counsel for the defendants. One of them 
gave notice of appeal to the County Court Judge; 
the others, with the exception of Mr. WILLIAM 
O'BRIEN and Mr. DILLON, were forthwith carried 
away in custody. Public opinion regarding the 
character of the “trial” which has been accorded 
to these injured men at the hands of the remov- 
able magistrates has already been pronounced with 
sufficient clearness. Mr. HENRY FOWLER, when the 
proceedings were still in their initiatory stage, de- 
clared that they could not have a fair trial, and 
the result of the Eccles election proved clearly 


that this is the general opinion of the English 
electors. 


Mr. BALFourR, by arresting certain of his political 
opponents for acts which, whatever may have been 
their criminality, had at least been committed many 
months before warrants were issued against them, 
and by sending a notorious personal enemy of two 
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of the defendants to adjudicate upon their case, 
has succeeded in getting three Irish members of 
Parliament out of the way for six months to 
come, and has thus done something to repair 
the losses his party has sustained recently in the 
House of Commons. But this notable victory, 
which seemed to inspire him in the dithyrambic 
vein in his speech at Southport on Wednesday, has 
resulted in by far the most damaging defeat he 
has yet met with in his career of blundering misrule. 
Not only has a sagacious Liberal Unionist like Mr. 
COURTENAY openly and strongly condemned the 
mistake of the Irish Secretary, but many faith- 
ful followers of the Ministry have both publicly and 
privately protested against it. Nor has it even the 
advantage of a practical success. It is notorious 
that Mr. BALFour took these proceedings against 
Mr. DILLON and Mr. O’BRIEN for the simple purpose 
of preventing their mission to America. They have 
gone in spite of him, and their mission is a great 
financial success. MR. BALFOUR is one of those clever 
men who like to laugh at other people, but who hate 
to be laughed at themselves. It can hardly be a 


‘satisfaction to him to know that his blundering and 


ineffective attempt to prevent the voyage of his two 
formidable opponents to the United States has made 
him the laughing-stock even of his own party. 


Lorp SALISBURY and LORD HARTINGTON have 
decided the question of the respective proportion 
of the Birmingham Parliamentary seats to which 
the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists are 
respectively entitled in favour of the latter. 
It remains to be seen how far Lorp Satis- 
BURY’S advice to put the cause of the Union 
above other considerations will be acted upon 
by his supporters in Birmingham. Few towns, 
probably, have had such bitter local feuds; and 
with a good many provincial voters—especially the 
Conservatives and the indifferent—local considera- 
tions are superior to national. It may safely be 
predicted that the party will require a good deal of 
education before it can support a follower of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. And MR. BALFOUR’S services as 
mediator cannot always be counted upon. 


Two Liberal defeats of an amusing rather than a 
serious character were sustained in Scotland on 
Saturday, when the elections for the Lord-Rector- 
ships of Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities took 
place. At Glasgow Mr. BALFouR was elected by 
a majority of 231 votes over LORD ABERDEEN, 
whilst at Edinburgh Mr. ‘GoscHEN had a sstill 
larger majority, 573 votes, over his opponent, Sir 
CHARLES RvUSSELL. These contests, it is hardly 
necessary to say, long ago degenerated into school- 
boy performances, and the chief lesson which they 
teach in the present case is the extent to which the 
students of the Scotch Universities are at variance 
with their fellow-countrymen on the serious ques- 
tions of the day. In Scotland also, it would appear, 
there is a broad line of demarcation between the 
classes and the masses. 


THE death of LaApy ROSEBERY is not only a very 
melancholy incident in itself, but is an event which 
eannot fail to be deplored by the Liberal party as a 
whole. A few weeks ago we discussed the peculiar 
position which Lorp RosEBERY holds in Scotland. 
Great as are his own powers and his natural aptitude 
for leadership, he yet owed much to the kindly and 
gracious woman who died during the present week, 
for the brilliant success with which he has filled his 
high office in political and social life. The Liberal 
leader and the Liberal party owed much to her, and 
her death is thus a public as well as a private loss. 


AT last the negotiations between the rival parties 
in the Canton of Ticino have led to some result. In 


the first Conciliation Conference the Conservatives 
offered considerable concessions which the Radicals 
refused. A second conference proved abortive, but 
in a third—held last Thursday week—it was agreed 
that the numbers of representatives of the canton 
and other electoral districts should be determined 
according to a new census of the population; that. 
Ticinese domiciled abroad should not vote; and that 
the registration laws should be revised. English 
critics—like the writer of the article on the Cas- 
TIONI case in the Saturday Review last week 
—sneer at the Ticino revolution, parodying Mr. 
JOHN MORLEY’sS famous phrase, as an affair of comic 
opera. In reality it has raised some very interesting 
problems in federal government. 


THE Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day made no change in their rate of discount. 
During the week ended Wednesday night they re- 
ceived from abroad gold amounting to £3,321,000, 
and during the next ten days or a fortnight over 
two millions more are expected. It is anticipated, 
therefore, that very soon the reserve will amount to 
nearly seventeen millions, and it is hoped in con- 
sequence that a further advance in the rate will not 
be necessary. The Governor throughout the crisis 
has shown himself a strong man, full of resource, 
and has acted with mingled firmness and liberality, 
so as to win applause from the whole City. He 
refused an offer to suspend the Bank Charter 
Act, and he has promised to give accommodation 
to everyone who has satisfactory security, but 
at the same time he is charging high terms, generally 
from 6} to 7 per cent. for bills, and occasionally as 
much as 8 per cent. For loans the terms ranged 
from 7 to 8 per cent. The joint-stock and private 
banks at first acted less wisely. They called in 
loans, and so alarmed both the Stock Exchange and 
the discount market, and the alarm was increased 
by withdrawals of balances from London by the 
country banks. On Wednesday, however, the 
Governor of the Bank of England called a meet- 
ing of the joint-stock banks, and pointed out to 
them that what they were doing was calculated to 
provoke a panic. His address induced them to act 
more liberally, and so relaxed the strain. If now 
there are no further failures, and gold is not shipped 
to New York, the market may be expected to become 
easier, but great caution is still necessary. 


THE BARING catastrophe has not had as disastrous 
an effect upon the Stock Exchange as might have 
been feared. Early in the week, indeed, there was 


a great fall, and on Wednesday more particularly 


it looked as if a panic was inevitable. The rumour 
that the banks would call in loans from the Stock 
Exchange induced selling on such a scale that the 
dealers got fmghtened and refused to buy. Had 
that continued for a very little while longer, the 
consequences must have been very grave indeed. 
Fortunately the interposition of the Governor of the 
Bank of England induced the banks to allay the 
alarm, the danger of panic passed away, and prices 
at once recovered. In Mincing Lane there was an 
extremely anxious feeling on Wednesday. The City 
article of The Times of that morning stated that 
bills drawn upon MEssrs. BARING after Saturday last 
would not be accepted. This was a complete mis- 
take. All bills drawn under proper authority will be 
accepted. When the misunderstanding was cleared 
up, a better feeling returned, and rapidly the City 
everywhere recovered courage. Unless there are 
further failures, or American and Continental ex- 
changes give way, it is hoped now that the worst 
is over. It would be a mistake, however, to act 
upon the hope, for there are yet many difficulties to 
be arranged. The price of silver fell on Tuesday to 
45d. per ounce, and there has been a further fall 
since in America. 
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MR. PARNELL. 


E cannot pretend to be surprised at the anger 
of the Liberal party against Mr. Parnell. 
It is natural, and, within certain limits, entirely 
justifiable. That the limits which are justifiable 
have been exceeded by some of his Liberal critics, 
and that language has been used—not so much 
regarding him as regarding the Irish people, if they 
do not now abandon him-—which is almost atrocious 
in its character, is only too true. Yet so far as 
Mr. Parnell himself is concerned, he can hardly 
complain of any language, however severe, which is 
now applied to him by those who have reason to com- 
plain of the heavy injury he has inflicted upon his 
own political associates. The case, however, is very 
different with that section of the London Press whick 
has been loudest in denouncing him, the section which 
represents the supporters of the Government. It is 
almost enough to make one lose faith in human 
nature to witness the style in which the immaculate 
gentlemen who forge the anonymous bolts of the 
morning and evening newspapers of this big capital 
of ours have treated the man they hate. For Mr. 
Parnell’s offence we can utter no word of palliation. 
He has committed a grievous sin; under the evil 
influence of his passions he has followed a line which 
cannot but injure the great political cause for which 
he has done so much; he has given the enemy occa- 
sion to blaspheme. All this we admit with sorrow, 
and mourn alike over the sin and the sinner. But if 
we cannot defend Mr. Parnell, who, of his own free 
will, has exposed to the world the vulnerable spot in 
the armour against which his enemies have so long 
directed their assaults in vain, what are we to say 
of his assailants? For years past these men have 
been trying to compass Mr. Parnell’s ruin. In 
order to effect this end no scruple on the score of 
fair play has restrained them for a moment. The 
most infamous miscreant who has figured in the 
recent history of Ireland has been pressed into their 
service, and calumny, falsehood, and forgery have 
been the weapons which Mr. Parnell has had to face. 
He has faced them in triumph. His assailants have 
recoiled beaten and humiliated, conscious of the fact 
that in their eagerness to believe the worst against 
a man whom they detested, they had brought 
charges against him which were as false as they 
were foul, had inflicted injuries upon him such as 
no other public man of our time has suffered. 
Chivalrous men in such circumstances would 
have remembered these facts when they suddenly 
came upon a real blot in the character of their 
opponent. None know better than do these gentle- 
men that, however grievous may be the moral offence 
of Mr. Parnell, he does not stand alone in his mis- 
doing. None know better than they that even in 
the high places of political society there are those 
between whom and Mr. Parnell, so far as moral 
character is concerned, there is not a pin to choose. 
But a trial in a court of law has suddenly given the 
self-appointed guardians of the national virtue the 
opportunity of opening in full cry upon the sinner 
who has been found out, and they have made use of 
that opportunity with a vengeance. Humiliating 
and painful as is the story of Mr. Parnell’s intrigue, 
it is surpassed in both respects by the rank 
hypocrisy of the men who, for the first time, opened 
fire on him on Tuesday morning last with weapons 
which were not altogether false and fraudulent. 
And these political bravoes, writing stuff which 
must have made any of them possessed of a spark 
of self-respect writhe in very shame as he penned 
the words, assumed to be writing in the holy 
interests of outraged morality, and to be pass- 
ing solemn judgment, not upon an opponent 


whose destruction by fair means or foul they have 
for years past been seeking to compass, but upon 
a great and exceptional offender, who has been found 
sinning as no other public man ever sinned before! 
Against blatant hypocrisy of this kind every honest 
man must revolt. 

It is necessary to remind our Liberal readers of 
these facts, if it be only to induce them to look with 
some degree of coolness and composure at the grave 
question which is now set before them, and which 
some are discussing with so much heat and bitter- 
ness. If Mr. Parnell has sinned greatly, let ‘it also 
be remembered that he has been greatly sinned 
against. Surely the door of mercy is not to be 
closed against him alone among the many whose 
characters are, as a matter of fact, no better 
than his own! If, without the utterance of a 
single word of his own story, before the public 
has heard anything but the side of the case which is 
presented to it by Captain O’Shea and his advocates, 
Mr. Parnell is to be thrust out of public life, we 
ought, at any rate, in common decency, to carry 
the purging process a little further; nor can 
there be any possible reason why our censorship 
over the lives of our public men should be limited to 
the single point of their relationships with women. 
There are other crimes not less heinous than that of 
which Mr. Parnell has been convicted, which are daily 
ahd hourly condoned in the Senate, in the market- 
place, and even, we fear, in the churches; whilst 
let it always be remembered that there is no sin 
committed by men, the precise weight and degree of 
which it is so difficult for a fellow-mortal to ascer- 
tain, as that which is now associated with Mr. 
Parnell’s name. 

So much we say with regard to the action of those 
English and Scotch Liberals who seem unwilling to 
hear a single word, not in defence of Mr. Parnell’s 
sin, but in deprecation of their attitude of violent 
hostility to him. But there is another and far more 
important question than the future of Mr. Parnell 
which has to be considered. That is the future 
of the Irish people. That Mr. Parnell has done 
grave injury to the Irish cause we cannot deny; 
and heavy indeed is the punishment which in 
this matter alone he will have to bear. But is 
there any reason why those who are naturally in- 
dignant with him should pour forth threats against 
the Irish people, if they refuse to desert him at a 
great crisis in their own fate ? Who has given any of 
us the right to judge our fellows, not upon a simple 
question of morality, like that involved in the observ- 
ance of the Seventh Commandment, but upon oneof the 
most difficult questions of ethics ever submitted to 
a tribunal of Christians or philosophers—the ex- 
tent to which it is legitimate, in pursuit of great. 
public ends, to accept the aid of persons of doubtful 
private life? Yet the Irish are told, forsooth, by 
someone who seems eager to adopt the contro- 
versial style of Lord Salisbury, that they will be 
an “obscene” race, wholly unworthy of the right 
of self-government, if they do not forthwith throw 
off their allegiance to the leader who has rendered 
them so many services, and who has himself suf- 
fered so greatly in their cause. No doubt lan- 
guage like this affords us a just measure alike of 
the political liberality and the Christian charity 
of the man who uses it; but that it should be 
used at all, that a whole nation should be insulted 
in this manner, by men who have professed to be 
friendly to it, is grievous indeed. 

For our own part, we entirely agree with those 
who think that, not only from the point of view of 
English Liberals, but from that of morality in the 
abstract, Mr. Parnell’s retention of the leadership 
of his party is calculated to do us injury. If he 
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would consent to efface himself, and if his fol- 
lowers in Ireland would agree to choose another 
leader, it would undoubtedly be the best course that 
could be adopted so far as the interests of English 
Liberalism are concerned. But can we really expect 
his Irish supporters to take this course, and can we 
blame them if they refuse to do so? Let us try, 
before we part company with the Irish people, to 

ut ourselves for a moment in their place. Judging 
e the meeting held in Dublin on Thursday, it is 
clear that they do not feel that they can dis- 
pense with the aid of Mr. Parnell. Are we, 


| therefore, to assume that they have no regard for 


moralityy Assuredly not. Let fair-minded Liberals, 


_ who are justly shocked at the exposure of Mr. 


Parnell’s private life, remember what the position 
of the Irish party is at this moment. The two 
men who stand next to Mr. Parnell, and one of 
whom must necessarily be his successor in the 
leadership, are lying under an iniquitous sentence of 
imprisonment passed upon them for political pur- 
poses by their political opponents. If Mr. Parnell is 
dismissed, who, in the absence of Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien, can be found to lead the Irish party? This 
is the question which Irishmen are putting to them- 
selves, and for our part we venture to say that, con- 
sidering what human nature is, we are not surprised 
at the manner in which the question is being 
answered. As for the manner in which Mr. Parnell 
is to be treated by members of Parliament within 
the House, on which subject the Standard and 
other papers have waxed eloquent, we would 
venture to suggest that newspaper disquisitions 
are altogether beside the mark. The Tories and 
the Liberal Unionists will follow their Parlia- 
mentary leaders, and not the newspapers, in this 
matter. Of course, if Mr. Smith and Lord 
Hartington unitedly come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Parnell’s conduct has been of such a char- 
acter that they can no longer have relations with 
him even in Parliament, the situation will be to some 
extent changed, and his position will, at least, be 
rendered as disagreeable as the most envenomed of 
his enemies on the Press desire that it should be. 
But we must wait till we see whether Mr. Smith and 
Lord Hartington mean to adopt the tactics recom- 
mended in the Press. Our own hope is that Mr. 
Parnell, who has sinned grievously, will yet live to 
redeem his error, and so far as possible to efface the 
memory of it from the public mind. One great act 
of reparation he owes to the woman for whose ruin 
he is responsible, and that act we trust will not be 
wanting. As for Ireland, which has trusted him 
so implicitly, and followed him so loyally, and which 
now suffers by his default, he owes to it the atone- 
ment of a life devoted in no half-hearted measure to 
its service, and the sacrifice for its sake of every 
thought of self-interest ; even, if it be necessary, of 
his own position as the national leader. 


THE RIVAL FEDERATIONS. 


HIS week Liverpool and Sheffield have witnessed 
political gatherings which offer a fair test both 

of the spirit and the practical capacity of the con- 
tending parties. The meetings of the Conservative 
Associations can scarcely be said to have created an 
atmosphere of confidence. No Tory is likely to rise 
from a perusal of the speeches and resolutions of the 
Rollits and the Ashmead-Bartletts with a conviction 
that his party are in excellent fighting trim, and 
that they are cocksure of success. The proceedings 
at Liverpool wear an air of unreality. ‘They repre- 
sent that easy Conservatism which consists in boast- 


ing about the legislative achievements of the party 
without any condescension to particulars. Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley, in speaking on the labour question, re- 
marked that Liberalism was “ retrograde.” It is the 
happy privilege of irresponsible Tory Under-Secreta- 
ries to make statements of this kind, which relieve 
them from the necessity of being definite, and pro- 
duce a gentle titillation of the local Tory mind. 
True, the Conservative Associations were addressed 
by Mr. Balfour more than once, but though he was 
in his sprightliest humour, he gave his admirers no 
more satisfactory information than that the Nation- 
alists who received him so well in the West of Ireland 
are not to be bribed to give up their political con- 
victions. Nor was there any comfort in Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett who deplored “the great activity of 
the Separatists.” The Civil Lord urged his friends 
to emulate this activity on the platform; but what 
are the poor men to say? Are they to talk about 
tithe redemption, or to denounce free education, 
or, like Mr. Dixon-Hartland, to declare that the 
financial policy of the Government points to recipro- 
city? Mr. Goschen will have trouble enough on 
his hands when Parliament meets, without being 
asked whether he approves this wholly gratuitous 
assertion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
know what is said in the City about the position 
of Consols, and about the remarkable finance, so 
much belauded at the time, which has brought to 
this pass what used to be the greatest money security 
in the country. In the midst of a crisis which has 
few precedents he will not be tempted to encourage 
his supporters to talk about the revival of prosperity 
under the auspices of the Government. What, then, 
is left to the platform orator who is adjured by Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett to be active? He is scarcely likely 
to tell his audiences that the Land Purchase Bill has 
been considerably remodelled in consequence of what 
he calls obstruction, or that local government for 
Ireland is to be deferred till the Irish local bodies 
convince Mr. Goschen that they will not turn new 
powers of control to political account. 

In a word, the Tory party have never been in 
lower spirits on the eve of a General Election. The 
meetings of the National Liberal Federation at 
Sheffield, on the other hand, show that the Opposi- 
tion are sanguine of victory. Their fighting humour 
comes out in the significant resolution calling on 
“the Liberal party in every constituency at once to 
complete its organisation, and make all needful 
preparations for an early and perhaps a sudden 
appeal to the electorate.” On both sides the 
assumption that the Government would carry on 
to the utmost limit prescribed by the Septennial 
Act has given place to a belief that a dissolution 
is imminent. The-life of a Government damaged 
and discredited in the House of Commons, and 
defeated in the country at by-election after by- 
election, must needs be precarious, and cireum- 
stances may at any moment arise to precipitate 
the crisis our opponents so much dread.” This 
opinion, which finds expression in the report of the 
National Liberal Federation, lends special import- 
ance to the account given by the Committee of 
the present condition of the party. They declare 
that it “may fairly compare in efficiency and 
completeness with that existing prior to the General 
Election of 1885.” This speaks volumes for the 
work which has been done by the Federation since 
the disruption four years ago. The rapidity of the 
rally is due to the unflagging zeal with which every 
branch of the organisation has been conducted. 
Registration for a while was a stumbling-block, but 
latterly it has “ produced results which, taking the 
country throughout, may be considered eminently 
satisfactory.” The difficulty of obtaining suitable 
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and efficient candidates has been to a great extent 
overcome. It is pointed out by the Committee that 
the Tories are in a predicament, for many Liberals 
are still without opponents, and in some of the 
by-elections the supporters of the Government com- 
pained loudly of their unreadiness. Much remains 
to be done in the way of providing constituencies 
with good local men, and the Committee sensibly 
commend to the generous consideration of Liberal 
Associations the claims of labour candidates wherever 
there is any local demand for such representatives. 
This is one of those points on which friction is liable 
to arise, but it may be averted by the exercise of 
tact, and by a careful adjustment of the claims of 
different sections. There is no reason to antici- 
pate any breach in the ranks which have been 
consolidated by so much energy and patience, and 
by the growth of the conviction that we shall soon 
enter upon another era of Liberal reforms. 

As tor the programme of the National Liberal 
Federation, it is in all respects more substantial than 
that which is commended to puzzled Conservatives 
by the vague voices of Liverpool. Since Lord Hart- 
ington frankly admitted that the Unionists had 
made too much of coercion, there has been a bated 
breath in the Tory congratulations on the restoration 
of “law and order ;”’ but the Liberal assault on the 
policy of the Government has been redoubled. There 
is no lack of vigour in the demand of the Federation 
for an immediate dissolution, in order that the 
sense of the country may be taken on the issue 
whether an Irish legislative body is to have the 
management of exclusively Irish affairs, includ- 
ing, we may remark for the benefit of Dr. Clif- 
ford, the choice of an Irish Minister. Welsh and 
Scotch Disestablishment, free education in schools 
under popular representative control, a searching 
reform of the land laws, the equalisation of the 
death duties, the ‘“‘ mending or ending ” of the House 
of Lords, the enactment of the principle of “one 
man one vote,” the abolition of all vexatious restric- 
tions on the exercise of the franchise, the extension 
of London municipal government, and the payment 
of members of Parliament by the State; these are 
proposals which vary in their degrees of practical 
proximity, but greatly help the momentum of the 
Liberal cause. There is, indeed, far too much sub- 
stance in this programme for those Liberal Unionists 
who would like to “prod” the Government into 
some sort of competition. The Sheffield resolutions 
show how the Liberal party gathers volume in Oppo- 
sition, and they are sure to stiffen the necks of those 
Tories who detest the “organised hypocrisy” of a 
Conservatism which makes concessions. Mr. Froude 
has recently warned the Tory party by historical 
examples that the practice of yielding an inch to 

ople who promptly clamour for an ell, is not in the 

ong run conducive to enduring power or repute. 
Tory leaders, he says, cannot hope to compete in the 
sale of the guarantees of constitutional security with 
the Liberal auctioneers. 'To Mr. Froude party politics 
mean nothing but the rivalries of office-seekers, 
who strive to conciliate the mob by ruining the 
country. It never strikes this judicial censor that 
in the natural course of things there must be 
changes, and that institutions may be extended or 
remodelled without impairing the national strength 
or the national character, and without proving that 
every reformer is a rogue. But as the policy of the 
National Liberal Federation is vastly more thorough 
than that of the National Conservative Union, many 
of Lord Salisbury’s followers may be tempted to 
make a temporary virtue of Mr. Froude’s teaching, 
combined with the consistency and reasonableness 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that Radicals are 
the English Nihilists. 


THE DOWNFALL OF MESSRS. BARING 
BROTHERS. 


oe announcement on Saturday morning last 
that Messrs. Baring Brothers had to apply to 
the Bank of England for assistance threw the City 
into alarm. That they were in difficulties was long 
known to well-informed persons, but so unquestioned 
was their credit that nobody believed they would 
break down, every suggestion of the kind being 
treated as an attempt to wreck. Yet fully a month 
ago they had to seek assistance from friendly bankers 
who had often co-operated with them in their en- 
gagements. It soon became clear that the em- 
barrassments were too great to be so dealt with, 
and at the beginning of last week application had 
to be made to the Bank of England. The affairs of 
the firm were duly looked into, and the Bank of 
England agreed to give help, provided a guarantee 
fund were tormed by leading joint-stock and private 
banks, and financial houses, to the amount of at 
least four millions. The banks and financial houses 
readily undertook to do so, and the Guarantee Fund 
is now up to about fifteen millions, the amount of 
Messrs. Baring’s acceptances. The whole liabilities 
of the house are said to be between twenty-one and 
twenty-two millions. For generations Messrs. Baring 
Brothers had been the very first of English financial 
houses, for Messrs. Rothschild are something more 
than an English house; they are members of a 
great group of European houses with agencies in 
other continents. Messrs. Baring, however, were 
essentially English, and so undoubted was their 
credit that bankers thought they never could have 
enough of their acceptances. They were able, there- 
fore, to build up, perhaps, the largest merchant 
banking business that has ever existed, and to the 
very last that business was ably conducted and 
highly profitable. Had they contented themselves 
with it, they would have been in possession of a 
splendid income, but they added to it the business 
of bringing out loans and companies. That also for 
a long time was highly profitable, but of late Messrs. 
Baring engaged in transactions so recklessly unsound 
as to exhaust their resources and destroy their 
credit. We have no wish to deal harshly with the 
unfortunate, but in the interests of commercial 
morality it is necessary to speak plainly. Over- 
tempted by dazzling profits, they abused the confi- 
dence gained by generations of honourable trading, 
with the result that they have not only ruined them- 
selves, but have inflicted severe losses on the whole 
community; especially they have given a blow to 
English credit, from which it will not readily recover. 
With such an example before us, who can feel con- 
fident that there is not much unsoundness in other 
directions ? 

How recklessly the house traded upon its great 
prestige will be gathered from the statement that, 
according to a list published by the Statist in 
December, 1888, Messrs. Baring Brothers had in 
the preceding fiye years and eleven months brought 
out loans and companies with capitals aggregating 
somewhat over ninety-five millions sterling. They 
were of all degrees of soundness: Colonial, Indian, 
American, Russian, {talian, Chinese, South American, 
and breweries. And since then the firm has added to 
the vast total. Mainly, however, its difficulties were 
caused by the Argentine and Uruguayan issues it has 
brought out. Of these the Uruguayan loan of 1888 
was the least creditable to it. So late as 1883 the 
Uruguayan Government made a compromise with its 
creditors, in consequence of which it resumed pay- 
ment of interest upon its debt. Yet only five years 
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Uruguayan loan for 4} millions sterling. In the 
prospectus it was stated that there was at the 
time no floating debt whatever, and that the 
Government would not borrow again without the 
assent of Messrs. Baring. Only a few months after- 
wards, however, it turned out there was a floating 
debt of nearly one million sterling, and the Finance 
Minister excused himself for not making the fact 
known by unblushingly stating that if he had done 
so, the Baring loan would probably not have been a 
success. We would not insinuate that Messrs. 
Baring Brothers were aware of the existence of this 
floating debt, but for such a house it is no excuse 
that they were deceived. They knew that their 
name to a prospectus was considered by the 
public to be a guarantee for the correctness 
of everything stated, and they ought therefore 
to have satisfied themselves that the statements 
were true. Further, only a little while later, the 
Uruguayan Government added still more to its 
floating debt, and early this year it was reported 
that Messrs. Baring Brothers were contemplating 
another Uruguayan issue. Publicly no loan has 
been made, but whether they have accommodated 
the Uruguayan Government by advances in private 
is not known. The Uruguayan loan of 1888 was 
perhaps the least creditable of the transactions in 
which this great house was concerned, but if 
it stood alone, it could have easily been managed. 
The amount was comparatively small, and doubt- 
less most of it was taken up by the public, 
or by underwriting syndicates. It was different 
with the Argentine issues, which were very numerous 
from the beginning of 1882 until the end of 
1888. Both national and provincial loans were 
brought out, and there was also a company for 
supplying the City of Buenos Ayres with water and 
drainage, with a capital so large that it is difficult to 
understand how any man of business could have 
consented to invite the public to subscribe to it. 

The population of Buenos Ayres is somewhat less 
than that of Liverpool, and yet to supply that town 
with water and drainage, a company was formed with 
a capital of no less than ten millions sterling. 
It was stated in the prospectus that nearly four 
and a quarter millions sterling had been already 
expended upon the works, and was to be refunded 
to the Government. The remainder, with the ex- 
ception of £230,000, which was to be kept by the 
company, was to be paid over to the contractors, 
and laid out in completing the works. It was 
said at the time that Messrs. Baring Brothers 
took the whole capital, debentures, preference shares, 
and ordinary shares, amounting, as already stated, 
to 10 millions sterling, but they offered to the public 
only 34 millions—3 millions in preference shares and 
half a million in ordinary shares. The issue was a 
failure. The public had become alarmed at the mag- 
nitude of the borrowings of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, the provinces, and municipalities, as well as 
at the recklessness with which Cedulas were being 
issued by the Mortgage Bank and the Buenos Ayres 
Hypothecary Bank, and by the rumours circu- 
lating as to the management of the issuing banks. 
Therefore the capital remained in the hands of 
Messrs. Baring Brothers, the concessionaires, and 
the underwriters. It turns out now that it has 
been found impossible to collect the rates from the 
inhabitants, and that thus while immense sums have 
been expended, practically no return has been made. 
Financing so reckless could have but one end, and 
all well-informed observers have been expecting for 
a long time past, not indeed a catastrophe so com- 
plete as has occurred, but difficulties so grave as 
must have serious consequences for the City in 
general as well as for Messrs. Baring personally, 


and the other financial houses which followed 
their example in the River Plate countries. The 
facility with which the Republic and the province of 
Buenos Ayres, through the agency of Messrs. Baring, 
were able to borrow in Europe tempted the other 
provinces and municipalities to pile debt upon debt. 
A mad speculation was the result, accompanied 
by such an expansion of the note circulation as led 
soon to a ruinous depreciation. Then followed crisis 
and revolution, and Argentine securities became 
practically unsaleable. Messrs. Baring Brothcrs for 
a while endeavoured to meet the drain upon them 
by realising everything that could be sold. In the 
end they were saved from a declaration «f bank- 
ruptcy only by the interposition of the Bank of 
England and the other leading banks. Their total 
liabilities amount to twenty-one or twenty-two 
millions, of which about fitteen millions are ac- 
ceptances. Against these it is estimated that there 
ér2 good assets, easily realisable, amounting to 
fifteen millions; and there are other assets which, 
at a low valuation, are estimated to be worth 
nine millions. It will be seen that even without 
the fifteen millions of guarantees the acceptances 
can be paid out of the good assets of the house. 
And if the less satisfactory assets are carefully 
nursed, they will discharge the remaining obligations, 
and possibly may leave a surplus of some millions. 


THE MORAL OF YAMBUYA. 


“THERE ARE MANY THINGS THAT THE SNARLING, CYNICAT, 
UNBELIEVING VULGAR OUGHT NOT TO KNOW.” 


HUS wrote Mr. Stanley in his prefatory letter 

to his friend Sir William Mackinnon. Fora 

time the knowledge of those things was confined to 
these and a handful of other believers ; but, unluckily, 
owing to domestic turmoil, the unbelieving vulgar 
have come to know more of the truth than was 
deemed good for them. As a consequence, we have 
witnessed a popular outburst of alarmed horror, 
which is, perhaps, little creditable to the imagination 
or discernment of the public. John Bull was actually 
under the impression that a body of carriers (which 
Stanley and Ferajji agreed were composed of all the 
thieves in Zanzibar) could ke prevented from pillag- 
ing their loads and disappearing by any other means 
than the fear of death or torment. If you, gentle 
reader, were to be taken on a cattle-boat to Rotter- 
dam, in the middle of August, and told to march 
as far as Nijni-Novgorod with 60 lbs. of sardines 
on your head, would any compulsion, short of 
the bullet and the lash, induce you to comply ? 
The English Philistine has emitted a shriek of 
horror on learning that the “porters,” about 
whose cheerful loyalty he has read with so much 
interest, were nothing but well-whipped slaves, that 
they were actually called slaves in many of the 
original documents of the expedition; the word 
being altered into “porters” in the proof—by way, 
we suppose, of baulking possible machinations on the 
part of “the snarling, cynical, unbelieving vulgar.” 
Anyone with a grain of experience, or even imagi- 
nation, must perceive that it would be quite impos- 
sible for an expedition to traverse Africa with the 
same set of porters, unless they were dealt with as 
slaves for the time being. For one thing, the African 
is a very domesticated and affectionate creature. 
That, indeed, is a hard saying for Mr. Grundy to 
accept. What business has the African to love 
his wife and children? “I very much doubt if 
she is his wife,” mutters Mrs. Grundy, “ and I’m sure 
the brats are not what I should call legitimate.” 
But the fact remains. An African will not of his 
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own accord separate himself for long from domestic 
ties. He has his own idea of how the porterage 
difficulty should be solved, consistently with domestic 
felicity. It is that he should carry his load through 
his own country, and perhaps through one or two 
adjoining countries, then handing on the job to 
another African, who in turn will make it over to 
a third. But this plan, with its endless delays, 
palavers, pilfering, and black-mail, no more suits 
the explorer, impatient for the triumphs of the 
London season, than it does the Arab slave-dealer, 
anxious to prevent a foreclosure over his mortgaged 
property in Zanzibar. But even if we admit, as we 
fear we must, that every trans-African expedition, not 
sustained by the lavish purse of Government, cannot 
be aught else but a slave-caravan, we should not fail 
to note that there is a world of difference between 
one European slave-driver and another. Stanley is 
entitled to a high place among explorers for, at all 
events, a striving after righteousness in his rule over 
black-men. Whatever may have been the character 
and incidents of his earliest journeyings, his recent 
rule has been largely one of moral supremacy. In 
Africa it is a supreme advantage to be an old hand. 
It is the new-comers who make disastrous palavers. 
The old hands are patient, confident, and slow to 
anger. But every explorer cannot be a Stanley, or 
even a Bonny. Every expedition must have its 
Barttelot. Even Her Majesty’s Government, with 
the fear of Committee of Supply before its eyes, 
could not avoid the terrible scandal of one of its own 
officials flogging his servant to death, just as Major 
Barttelot flogged John Henry. 

The Emin Relief Expedition was unique of its 
kind, and we may hope that its like will never be 
proposed. How the Relief Committee ever came to 
exist as a living fact in the world’s history is the 
greatest of African, or perhaps rather of Scottish, 
mysteries. There is not the slightest pecuniary 
evidence that the people of this country at large 
care one brass farthing whether Emin stayed or left ; 
and yet it happened that nine rich Scotchmen felt 
the thing so acutely that they subscribed six thou- 
sand five hundred pounds among them to send and 
look after him. Two thousand more pounds were 
subscribed by or on behalf of two paying patients 
who wished to join in the affair. Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, his wife, and two or three more English 
people, subscribed two thousand pounds among them. 
The Geographical Society gave a thousand pounds ; 
and, at the suggestion of the Committee, ten thou- 
sand more was extracted from that patient ass, the 
Egyptian Fellah. The money came to £21,500 in 
all, and there was some small assistance in kind 
from the Admiralty and Congo State. The bulk of 
the private subscriptions, it will be observed, came 
from a country and a class not proverbial for excel- 
ling the rest of the world in extravagance. But for 
some reason, on which we dare not speculate without 
arousing wrath, the policy of “bang goes saxpence ” 
was adopted in regard to Emin. It is some com- 
fort to think that no second set of Scotch million- 
aires are likely to be seized with an apparently 
insane desire to hustle an Austrian doctor out of the 
recesses of an unknown continent. The latent 
recklessness of the Scottish character shot like 
a meteor across the heavens, and was extinguished 
for ever when Sir William Mackinnon and his friends 
had signed their bumper cheques. But open-handed 
as they were, it was the exiguity of the Expedition’s 
resources which led to most that is regrettable in its 
story. It all had to be run on the cheap. Everything 
and everybody were starved; and misery, crime, and 
hatred were the results. To have been done pro- 
perly, the task should have absorbed seven times as 
much as was ever spent on it. The South African 


Company has shown us more recently how pleasant 
a picnic an African Expedition can be made, where 
all are well fed, moderately worked, regularly paid, 
and skilfully officered—where, in fact, money is no 
object. In Central Africa we cannot quite attain to 
the South African standard, unless and until some 
supernatural Sir William Mackinnon finds the capital 
for a trans-African railway. 

In the meantime, if we wish to avoid the taint 
of slavery, and the manifold disgrace of our name, 
let us avoid attempting the impossible. Let us not 
sanction the activity of self-seeking volunteers, who 
would rush in where the Secretary of State fears to 
tread. There is not much to be made of the country 
in our time; but what is attempted by us or our 
delegates should be done slowly and circumspectly, 
through trained and trusted officers only, winning 
the natives to us by patience, justice, and kindness, 
leaving them as much as possible to themselves, 
seeking mainly to awake their trading instincts, 
and to secure their goodwill for our missionaries. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS AND THE 
ITALIAN RADICALS. 


HE political situation in Italy—the elections 
take place next Sunday—runs counter to all 
ordinary notions of Parliamentary government. The 
more devout Catholics are kept away from the polls 
—though they vote in municipal elections, and not 
unfrequently win—by the declaration of the Sacred 
College in 1880. Such dividing lines as once existed 
between parties have been obliterated by that wily 
old Parliamentary hand the late Signor Depretis, 
and by his worthy successor Signor Crispi. The 
only organised opposition—the Radical group, whose 
most prominent member is Signor Cavallotti, of 
Milan (and of the “ Secolo’’), and which has just re- 
ceived a present of 100,000 franes from M. Cernuschi 
—attacks the financial policy of the Government, and 
therefore, of course, the participation of Italy in the 
Triple Alliance. 

And, in truth, the economic situation is grave. 
The National Debt is about £15 per head of the 
population. The income tax, after allowing for the 
deductions recognised, is about 8; per cent. on pro- 
fessional incomes, about 9} per cent. on trade profits, 
and—as bondholders know to their cost—no less than 
13 per cent. on interest proper. To escape bankruptcy, 
the nation has to resort to imposts condemned by 
every principle of sound economics. The maintenance 
of the Customs duties involves not only heavy expense, 
but the creation of a large body of most daring smug- 
glers and the demoralisation of a large part of the 
population on the northern frontier. The house tax, 
nominally 15 per cent., was stated a few years ago on 
good authority to amount frequently to 50 per cent. 
of the net rent. The salt monopoly multiplies the 
price of salt (according to Signor Cavallotti) more 
than sevenfold, and the salt is not excellent at that. 
In the South and Sicily there is a pressing land 
question ; and it is stated, truly or not, that recent 
cases of brigandage have really been the Italian 
equivalent for the Plan of Campaign. There is a 
heavy and vexatious octroi. The lottery still exists, 
and demoralises. The production of cereals per 
hectare—according to Signor Cavallotti—is little 
more than two-fifths of the English average. The 
consumption per head was once the largest in 
Europe. It has recently fallen more than 14 per cent. 
The price of bread has risen 25 per cent. In 1,700 
communes wheaten bread is unknown; in over 3,600 
beef is not sold. The production of cereals has 
greatly declined of late years. Italy, we believe, feels 
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as much as any country the competition of Indian 
wheat; but the shifting of labour into more profitable 
employments at home is kept down by heavy taxation, 
and especially by protective duties. There has been 
a serious annual deficit since 1887. Though now 
decreasing, it is admitted by Signor Crispi to be 
twenty-five million francs for the year, whereas the 
Ministerial estimate was eleven millions. 290,000 
emigrants left in 1888—but naturally not for 
Abyssinia. Mysterious difficulties have just occurred 
there, the truth about which will probably not be 
revealed till after the elections. And, as if the 
taxation imposed by the central Government were 
not enough, the municipalities burn to restore and 
to improve, and begin at the top with electric light 
and sanitary improvements which, though well 
meant, are not always effective. 

Signor Crispi’s speech at Turin on Tuesday even- 
ing can hardly be considered a satisfactory reply to 
the Radical case. Practically it comes to this: that 
the Kingdom of Italy has been in a worse position 
financially before. Is this much consolation? In the 
youth of the Italian Kingdom armaments were far 
ess expensive, and there was always a possible 
reserve in the future in conventual property and 
ecclesiastical treasure. One is taken already, and a 
Government based on practically universal suffrage 
can hardly touch the other. When he says that five 
hundred million francs were spent on railway re- 
organisation in 1878, and three thousand millions 
on railway extension in 1879-81, the obvious reply 
is that these were deferred investments, which can 
hardly be compared with the pure destruction in 
which much of naval and military expenditure re- 
sults. The army and navy may cost less per head 
than in France; but Italy has not the resources 
of France—at least, they are not developed—nor 
has she the capital. 

Signor Crispi promises, and all the chiefs of his 
motley but docile following promise, that no new 
imposition of taxation shall be proposed. But the 
amount of taxation is determined by military and 
naval necessities, and these are determined by the 
preparations of other countries, that is, largely by the 
judgments of their professional experts. Following 
their lead, Italy has recently spent two million francs 
on experiments with smokeless powder alone. Is it 
surprising that Italian Radicals should fail to see 
those benefits of the Triple Alliance which a high 
English authority has told us it would be dangerous 
to state explicitly, and that they should agree with 
the other high English authority, known to the world 
as ‘“Outidanos,” that Italy’s participation in the 
‘Triple Alliance is a gigantic piece of political tom- 
foolery, convenient to others, ruinous to herself? 
It may not be so. But the evidence to the contrary 
is concealed. And though the Radicals cannot win, 
they can strengthen their position, and insist on the 
dictates of common sense until insistance is no 
longer useful or necessary. 


THE LOSS OF H.M.S. SERPENT. 


HE loss of the Serpent is one of those terrible 
disasters to which in all ages the navies of the 
world have been liable. Given the coincidence of 
adverse natural conditions, the directing human 
will may be foiled at its best, and in the constant 
warfare with dangers of so many kinds, which make 
up the sailor’s life, defeats must come. The exact 
circumstances which led to this last cruel defeat will 
never be revealed. Those who alone could tell the 
story are silent for ever. It is, however, some small 
satisfaction to know that no added peril was imposed 


upon brave men, in the form of an unseaworthy 
vessel or defective machinery, and on this point the 
testimony of the survivors is conclusive. 

Presentiments frequently follow events, and can be 
traced to a purely subjective process. Probably no 
ship ever sailed under circumstances so auspicious 
that her loss would not have brought to light a crowd 
of posthumous premonitions. Deep at the root of 
the sadness of all partings, lies the great doubt—may 
this not be the last? And when the fiat of destiny 
has gone forth, and the unspoken doubt is resolved 
in bereavement, it is only too easy to believe 
the blow to have been all foreseen—as, in a sense, 
it was. 

The Serpent was no Captain, of questionable 
stability and untried qualities. Her sister ships 
have traversed the world, and ridden out gales in 
many latitudes. Whatever may be the opinion as 
to the fitness of the Serpent for war, there was 
nothing in her history to justify any suspicion as to 
her entire seaworthiness. Her commander was ex- 
ceptionally able and experienced; her navigating 
officer had surveyed this very stretch of coast, and 
knew it intimately. Under full control, with 
engine-power unimpaired, the Serpent seems to 
have driven to destruction upon the rocks of 
Cape Trece. Her direct course to Madeira would 
not carry her within sight of the iron-bound 
north-west angle of Spain; but, after leaving 
Ushant, outward-bound vessels frequently make 
Finisterre, and then reset their courses. Assuming 
this to have been intended, it is easy to understand 
that under a combination of unfavourable circum- 
stances danger may arise. The “set” from the west 
into the Bay of Biscay averages about one knot per 
hour; but it is impossible to say how far this 
normal amount may not be exceeded at exceptional 
times. 

It is most probable that no sights were obtained on 
the day of the wreck, perhaps not on the preceding 
day. In sucha case an allowance would be made 
for the set which may have been insufficient, owing 
to exceptional conditions of sea. Even so the 
danger might have been averted—must have been 
averted in thousands of similar cases— but for 
other unfavourable conditions as the coast was 
approached. Even if there was no fog, as one of 
the survivors is reported to have stated, it is certain 
that the atmospheric conditions prevente i the light 
on Cape Villano from being seen in time. Had the 
course of the ill-fated vessel chanced to be slightly 
further to the east, it is probable that this light 
might have been distinguished ; if further west, the 
Finisterre Light might have saved her. Cape Villano 
Lighthouse stands high, and such lights are some- 
times obscured when no fog lies on the water. It 
may be questioned whether lighthouses have in all 
cases been brought up to the standard of the require- 
ments of the modern high-speed vessels, and Cape 
Villano Light is said to be defective in range, which 
on so dangerous a coast appears unpardonable. 
A short distance to the south of Cape Villano, 
the Serpent struck, and her speed was such that no 
ship ever built could have floated after the shock, 
while the heavy seas prevented all possibility of 
using the boats, and life-belts were useless in the 
wild surf. 

These are the only suppositions that appear to 
be open to us. The exact truth cannot be known, 
and it is not even easy to draw a clear lesson from 
the disaster. The loss of the ship is a small thing; 
but the brave men, who calmly and without sign of 

anic met their death, cannot be replaced. Their 
oss is irreparable, and it remains only for the 
nation to care for the widows and children of those 
who have died at their post of duty. 
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PHILANTHROPY BY AND FOR THE POOR, 


E know little more about General Booth’s 
scheme than we did before the Exeter Hall 
meeting, though we know much more about him. 
His critics continue to say that we are all “ plung- 
ing” in philanthropy; that at present charitable 
people are as foolish as financiers ; that bishops, peers, 
journalists, and actors, are doing as to him very much 
what has been done in Argentines; and that his 
scheme resembles that which history relates was 
launched in the days of the South Sea Bubble—a 
company for undefined purposes, “the particulars to 
be disclosed hereafter.”” His plan of campaign is, 
to be sure, still very vague, the means to be em- 
ployed are undetermined, and the very scenes of his 
labours are not yet fixed. But two things are very 
clear—the character of the man himself, and the 
general principles by which he is to be guided. His 
frank, naive confidence, his supreme integrity, the 
enthusiasm of a mystic devotee seeing visions, his 
stock of shrewdness of a Commercial Road trades- 
man, and his vein of humour of a Yankee pedlar, 
are all revealed in the homely effective address 
at Exeter Hall. There is to be a dictator, no 
doubt of it. There are to be no meddling, talka- 
tive, responsibility-avoiding, business-preventing 
committees. He will submit vouchers of his 
expenditure and receipts to an accountant. There 
will be no other supervision of his administration. 
“Give me £1,000,000 to spend as I please” would be 
a foolish request, but “‘Give me that sum to spend 
for objects which I define and you approve, according 
to principles which I explain to you and by instru- 
ments known to me and tested,” is not absurd. And 
here lies the merit of the scheme, which hostile critics 
have not touched. On the part of the rich many 
have been the efforts to succour the poor. This 
is the first endeavour on a large scale to call 
the poor to the aid of the poor—to seek helpers 
among artisans and labourers and simple folk. 
Half of the letters—which either attack the 
scheme, or, as is more common, damn it with 
faint praise or subversive reservations—are either 
complaints, to be passed over with contempt, that it 
may weaken the influence of the Church among the 
poor, or that it may draw away funds from institu- 
tions already doing good work. In the Times and 
Standard have appeared half a dozen letters which 
might have most fitly been signed “ Demetrius, a 
silversmith.” To this last point there are two 
answers. In the first place, the assertion is doubtful ; 
there is no fixed charitable fund like the supposed 
wages fund of economists; touch men sufficiently, 
move them to give bountifully once, and they will 
not fail to give again. In the second place, this is a 
new departure, utterly unlike the work performed 
by hospitals, Church missions, Toynbee Halls, akin 
to that which Mr. Barnett has, in silence, conducted 
for so many years in the East End, but on the whole 
a new experiment, which society may fairly ask shall 
be honestly tried. It was not left to General Booth 
to be the first to grapple with the “ condition of 
England question.” Manifestly he is ignorant of 
what others have been doing. His originality con- 
sists only in raising among the poor and the social 
residuum a rescue party. But it is for many reasons 
a point of importance. 

Endless have been the sneers at the credulity and 
gullibility of the public in regard to so vague a 
scheme; and those wise people who are always wrong 
are still shaking their heads over what they are 
pleased to term a new craze of democracy, and fresh 
proof of its readiness to be victimised. Is this 
wisdom very deep? Are they not blind to a great 
factor in our future? Do they not ignore the presence 


of a new spirit in society? In any work upon de- 
mocracy really worthy of the theme, composed in a 
larger and more sympathetic spirit than the studies of 
M.Scherer and Sir Henry Maine, and with less timidity 
than De Tocqueville with the shadow of the Revolu- 
tion upon him inevitably felt, will be ample, un- 
grudged recognition of two characteristics of demo- 
cracy—its faculty for enthusiasm, its capacity of 
hope. They are priceless qualities, not to be bought 
or created. They come with youth; they seem to 
pass away with it; and they are especially rare in an 
old civilisation. Their absence has something to do 
with the miserable failure of so much well-meaning 
philanthropy. Our modern educated philanthropists, 
with the fear of Malthus, Mill, and Darwin, before 
their eyes, distrustful of their feelings, and not sure 
about their logic, have so many doubts, if not so much 
knowledge; they are perplexed by science, puzzled 
by opposing suggestions; doubtful of the value of 
what they do, they can no longer look at facts in a 
simple way, and resemble a man who, seeing some 
one struggling in Regent’s Canal, should hesitate 
to pull him out of the water for fear of dooming the 
drowning man to a life of misery on land. What a 
depressing book would be candidly written ‘“Con- 
fessions of a Philanthropist”! Chapter A, “My 
hopes ;”” Chapters B to X, “ My disappointments and 
perplexity.” Here comes to the front an altogether 
different order of philanthropists, with abounding 
hope, enthusiasm, confidence, and ignorant of doubts. 
Why should they not have their turn? If their ideas 
are crude, their knowledge limited, they have an im- 
pulse which others cannot communicate. And there 
is another reason why we should wish them well. 
There is so much vicarious, indirect charity—the 
charity which gives a cheque and leaves the spending 
of it to a paid secretary, a board, a committee, or 
“visitors.” Let us see what can be done by men 
not “visiting,” but living with, the poor. They 
cannot, if the worst comes, fail more signally than 
their betters. 


THE TRIUMPH OF CRITICISM. 


HE Stanley-Barttelot controversy has thrown 
light upon many things, to some of which we 
allude elsewhere, and amongst others it has thrown 
a not inconsiderable degree of light upon the exact 
amount of wisdom possessed by some of our most 
pretentious monitors in the press. The Sadducee 
and the Pharisee have both shown themselves in 
great force in connection with this unhappy contro- 
versy. The Pharisee has cried aloud in indignation 
to the very heavens, at the thought that English 
gentlemen could be guilty of wickedness so appalling 
as that which has been attributed to Major Barttelot 
and Mr. Jameson. The Sadducee has had an easier 
and, we imagine, a more congenial task. His portion 
it has been to scoff at the idea that Mr. Stanley can 
be regarded as a trustworthy witness upon any ques- 
tion connected with an expedition of which he was 
himself the leader. Mr. Stanley, it is well known to all 
men, possesses in a supreme degree the art of irritating 
the British Sadducee. There is a blunt downrightness 
both of manner and of assertion about him, which 
rasps upon the fine nerves of those gentlemen who, 
in the shades of the Savile Club, spend their long 
afternoons in sneering at the British Philistine. Mr. 
Stanley, to his own misfortune, has been the idol of 
the Philistines as well as of some other persons; and 
this fact of itself is more than sufficient to account 
for the unaffected vigour of the hatred with which 
he is pursued by the whole Sadducean phalanx. 
Last Saturday was a great day both for Pharisees 
and Sadducees, and in their denunciations of Mr. 
Stanley they attained an altogether unusual height 
of fervour and eloquence; that is to say, they at- 
tained this height in all the organs to which they 
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contribute, with one notable exception—that of the 
Times. 

Reading the weekly papers of which they are the 
chief upholders, it might have been supposed that, 
not Major Barttelot nor Mr. Jameson, but Mr. 
Stanley was upon his trial; that it was against the 
last-named distinguished man that charges of the 
most terrible character had been brought; and that 
it was on his behalf that some measure of explana- 
tion and vindication was urgently called for. Said 
one of the journals to which we refer, after describ- 
ing the charge against Mr. Jameson, “We do not 
in fact care one straw about the evidence. No evi- 
dence is sufficient to prove such a charge against 
any educated European whatsoever. . . . It is 
nonsense, and the one thing that we cannot forgive 
Mr. Stanley is that he should have raised the dis- 
cussion.” This was delightful from a Pharisaic point 
of view, and every educated European must rejoice 
to know that if, by any impulse of madness or of 
wickedness, he is tempted to a deed of exceptional 
atrocity, there is at least one English journal of 
reputation and ability which, on grounds peculiarly 
its own, will hold him necessarily and absolutely 
innocent of the charge. 

Said another journal, after relating the gruesome 
tale, “When Mr. Stanley says he believes this 
story, he is carried away by passion and resentment 
against his unfortunate subordinates who contributed 
nothing to his glory, and who have made himself and 
his shirt a theme for the merriment of nations worthy 
to compare to (sic) Mr. W. O’Brien and his breeches.” 
We do not pretend to understand what connection 
there is or ever was between Mr. Stanley’s shirt and 
the nether garments of Mr. O’Brien ; though we are 
free to confess that intellects of a certain calibre are 
apparently unable to discriminate between the latter 
article and the head of Charles the First. The sweet 
Sadducee who penned this brilliant piece of invective, 
having succeeded for once in working himself up into 
a very creditable imitation of a good burst of honest 
rage, delivered himself of the severe observation that 
Mr. Stanley was “necessarily a person with whom no 
mannorwomanof honour can henceforth wish to enter 
into any private relations.” All these words, and 
many more which we refrain from inflicting upon 
our readers, were printed last Saturday morning. 
One cannot but regret that the ingenuous youths 
who penned these scathing remarks were not en- 
dowed with the gift of second sight. If they could 
only have foreseen the fact that on that same 
Saturday morning the Times would appear with a 
letter signed by the unhappy Mr. Jameson himself, 
in which the story that one of them refuses to 
believe on any evidence whatever, and that others 
denounce as the malignant invention of Mr. Stanley, 
was admitted by the culprit to be true in all its 
essential features, we imagine that they would have 
forsworn journalism for the rest of their days rather 
than have thus placed themselves in the pillory to 
become the laughing-stock of mankind. 

There is, however, another side to this ridiculous 
exhibition of the fatuousness of some of our would- 
be teachers, that is no laughing matter at all. For 
some reason best known to themselves, certain 
persons amongst us do not love Mr. Stanley; and 
when the first dark and terrible story of the cruel 
deeds on the Congo was made known to us, they 
used the natural horror and incredulity of the public 
as a means of damaging the great traveller in the 
eyes of his fellow-countrymen. They would have 
succeeded, too, in inflicting irreparable. injury 
upon his character, if Mr. Stanley had not held 
in his possession irrefutable proofs of the truth 
of his own statements. To us it seems (and 
we confess that the conclusion is in direct 
opposition to our own expectations) that Mr. 
Stanley has come out of his squabble with Major 
Barttelot’s family with flying colours. We know 
now why it was that he felt constrained to condemn 
‘severely the conduct of those who were in charge of 
the Rear Column; we know further how merciful 


was the reticence he preserved regarding the precise 
nature of their misdeeds, a reticence at which some 
of us were disposed to gird as being unfair to the 
men of whom he spoke. It isevident upon the face 
of the sad and miserable story that though Stanley, 
in defence of his own honour and of the character of 
the men who had been his closest companions on his 
great expedition, was bound publicly to dissociate 
himself and them from the doings of the Rear Column, 
he was intensely anxious to prevent that public 
scandal which has since arisen. To say that when 
he was assailed in no measured terms by the rela- 
tives of the man whom he had striven to shield, he 
was bound to maintain silence, is to abuse the rights 
of criticism. He spoke when it had become abso- 
lutely necessary that he should do so, and not a day 
sooner. That the facts which he brought to light 
have cast a cloud over the whole story of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition, and have sent a thrill of 
horror and disgust throughout the civilised world, 
cannot be denied; but his is not the shame of that 
story, nor can he be blamed for having, at the 
last moment, and under the strongest compulsion, 
withdrawn the veil by which temporarily those 
hateful incidents had been hidden from the world. 
We believe that we speak the opinion of the great 
majority of Englishmen when we say that shameful 
as this story of the Rear Column is, the manner in 
which for a time it was withheld from us, no less 
than its incidents now that they have become known, 
cannot inflict any discredit on the intrepid man who, 
whilst he was fighting death in the recesses of the 
African forest, Was unhappily betrayed by the 
officers whom he had left in charge at his base. 


THE SPEAKER’S GALLERY. 


XVI.—SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


HE political struggles of the seventeenth century 
have long been a favourite subject for English 
historians. From the time of Hume and Carte to the 
time of Forster and Macaulay, the age of the Stuarts 
has been a sort of cockpit in which the champions of 
opposing theories of government fought out their 
differences. Every good Whig worshipped Sydney 
and Hampden; every good Tory, Laud and Strafford. 
The business of the historian was to show up the 
saints of the other party, and vindicate the martyrs 
of his own. The civil wars seemed prolonged in a 
series of paper battles where the conquered lost 
their characters instead of their estates. The 
passions of the present and the traditions of the 
past combined to distort the facts and obscure the 
‘truth. . 

In 1863, when Mr. Gardiner published the first 
two volumes of his “ History of England from the 
accession of James I.,” any observant critic must 
have noticed that the old story was being retold 
froma new point of view. At last a serious attempt 
was made to understand the politics of the seven- 
teenth century for the mere sake of understanding 
them, and to relate its conflicts without any eye to 
the political questions of the present. Steadily, 
at intervals of four or five years, successive in- 
stalments of Mr. Gardiner’s history appeared. In 
1869 came two volumes on the Spanish Marriage 
Treaty, in 1875 “ England under the Duke of 
Buckingham and Charles I.,” in 1877 “The Personal 
Government of Charles I.,” and five years later “The 
Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.” The two last 
volumes, published in 1886 and 1889, contain the 
history of the first civil war, and close with the 
surrender of Charles I. by the Scots in January, 
1647. Each new part showed the same union of 
wide research and minute accuracy, and each 
proved its author’s increasing mastery of his 
subject and his materials. How much new light 
his labours have thrown on that subject a few 
instances will illustrate. English historians, in 
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their insular way, had generally neglected the 
European side of English history. When they 
treated foreign policy, they usually confined them- 
selves to English authorities, and left foreign 
records to be used by strangers like Guizot and 
Ranke. From the archives of Brussels and Paris, 
from Rome and Venice and Simancas, Mr. Gardiner 
gathered the evidence necessary to trace the connec- 
tion of English and Continental affairs. He showed 
how much the European struggle between Catholicism 
and Protestantism influenced the English struggle 
between King and Parliament, how the foreign 
policy of James began the breach, and the foreign 
intrigues of Charles embittered the quarrel, and 
laid bare in all its windings the tortuous diplomacy 
of the first two Stuarts. 

On the other hand, the transactions of Parliament 
had monopolised the attention of so many writers, 
that there seemed to be little left for a later inquirer 
to discover. Nevertheless Mr. Gardiner succeeded in 
unearthing from various sources notes taken down 
in several little-known Sessions. One of these manu- 
scripts recorded those memorable debates in which 
the Commons first claimed the exclusive right of 
levying taxes. Another revealed the true origin of 
the Petition of Right, and all the discussion which 
ended in its acceptance. Similar thoroughness 
marked the treatment of military affairs in Mr. 
Gardiner’s last two volumes. He investigated the 
marches of Montrose and Fairfax with the same keen- 
ness as the negotiations of Digby or the speeches of 
Eliot. He supplemented despatches and newspapers 
by an examination of the battlefields themselves, 
and studied the campaigns from a tricycle. No one, 
concludes a military critic, had before narrated the 
actions of the Civil War with such technical correct- 
ness, or so clearly comprehended the strategy of the 
opposing leaders. 

Ascertaining facts, however, is only one part of 
the historian’s task; it is his method of presenting 
them which exhibits his special characteristics. Mr. 
Gardiner’s style is clear and vigorous. He does not 
attempt to make history as attractive as fiction, nor 
strain after picturesqueness and dramatic effect. 
Some readers complain that he too often interrupts 
the current of his story, to comment or to moralise. 
The object of these digressions is to bring out the 
significance of events and their relations to each 
other, to explain the temper of the age, and the 
problems its statesmen had to solve. To make the 
men of the seventeenth century intelligible to those 
of the nineteenth is no easy matter, nor is such 
guidance unnecessary. The nearness of the period 
makes it only the easier to misunderstand, for there 
is so much superficial resemblance in the ideas, and 
so much essential difference in the conditions. 
The fairness with which Mr. Gardiner fulfils this 
duty of relating and interpreting the fact has 
been often praised. It is not that impartiality 
is so rare amongst English historians, but Mr. 
Gardiner’s impartiality is of a rare kind. Macaulay 
draws a distinction between the impartiality of 
Hallam and the impartiality of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. Hallam, he says, was a good judge, but a 
hanging judge. “In the long catalogue of those 
whom he has tried, there is hardly one who has not, 
in spite of evidence to character and recommenda- 
tions to mercy, been sentenced and left for execu- 
tion.” Mackintosh, on the other hand, “liked a 
maiden assize, and came away with white gloves 
after sitting in judgment on batches of the most 
notorious offenders.” Mr. Gardiner inclines rather 
towards the leniency of Mackintosh than the 
austerity of Hallam. He never lets evil-doers escape 
altogether, but he gives them rather light sentences. 
His judgments of statesmen are inspired by a certain 
sympathetic insight. He seeks the key to their 
character in the ideals which they pursued, and asks 
how far they acted up to the light that was in them. 
He is prone, therefore, to dwell on the best side of 
their characters, and to adopt the most favourable 
explanation of their actions. His condemnation of 


their errors is always modified by a knowledge of 
their difficulties and an appreciation of their aims. 
People like James I. and the Duke of Buckingham, 
for whom other historians had hardly a single good 
word, get credit in Mr. Gardiner’s pages for every 
grain of ability or virtue they possessed. Great 
men like Bacon and Strafford—servants of an ideal 
monarchy too high for their masters to understand, 
too much out of due time for their age to accept— 
are painted “at their best and fullest.” Their por- 
traits are perhaps a little flattered, but at least they 
are portraits after all, and not caricatures. 

The same fairness, the same touch of imagination 
characterises Mr. Gardiner’s treatment of parties. 
He is just, not merely to Cavalier and Roundhead, 
but to the creed of either party. None shows better 
the causes which led good men to take opposite 
sides; what each party contributed to the de- 
velopment of the English nation, and what each 
bequeathed to the common stock of ideas and insti- 
tutions which are our possession to-day. Nowhere 
is this better expressed than in the concluding 
passage of that brilliant little book on “The Puritan 
Revolution,” in which Mr. Gardiner has concentrated 
the labour of a lifetime, and the teaching of sixty 
years of civil discord. 

““ Not on one side alone of the great civil strife of the seventeenth 
century are our moral and intellectual ancestors. The high energy 
of a statesmanship founded upon a national resolve may brace itself 
to noble deeds by the example of Eliot, whilst Strafford’s warnings 
may serve to remind us of the necessity of giving due weight to in- 
telligence in the conduct of the State. He who thinks of moderation, 
of wise dislike of the application of force to solve religious and political 
difficulties, may think of Falkland; whilst the high ideal of lite, with- 
out which all work degenerates into self-seeking, is inseparably con- 
nected with the name of Milton, The thoughts which these men and 
others like them made their own did nct perish with their failure to 
achieve political success. The religion of Herbert and Laud reappeared, 
modified, but not suppressed, after the Long Parliament and Cromwell 
had done their uttermost. The religion of Sibbes and Milton re- 
appeared after the Restoration, in the ‘Paradise Lost’ and in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The serious intelligence of the Puritan, the 
breadth of view and the artistic perception of the Churchman, became 
elements of the national life all the more fruitful of good when they 
ceased to come into violent collision with one another.” 


BACON’S ESSAYS. 


IRACY on the high seas has long been in dis- 
P favour. Captain Cleveland is the most un- 
satisfactory of Sir Walter's heroes. Literary pirates, 
indeed, still flourish in McKinley's country; but here 
at home nobody who writes has a good word to say 
for them. But, for all that, the unscrupulous reader 
who cares for nothing save his own delights is foreed 
to admit, as he glances round his shelves, that he 
owes some of the best things he finds there to piracy, 
or, what is the same thing, to the fear of it. 

Authors are seldom good judges of their own 
work. They sometimes seek to boycott their best, 
and persist in trying to palm off upon us their 
inferior work, simply because they prefer it. Here 
the pirate steps in, and publishes, or threatens to 
publish, an edition certain to be full of heart- 
rending errors and misprints. Then the soul of the 
author is vexed within him, and he reluctantly 
gives to the world what has at least sometimes 
proved to be his masterpiece. 

The preface to Macaulay’s authorised edition of 
his Speeches is excellent reading. Who has not 
tried to imagin¢ the demeanour of that great man of 
letters when his eye for the first time rested on that 
astounding passage in Mr. Vizitelli’s edition, which 
makes the accomplished orator declare in his place 
in the House of Commons that the Statute of Limi- 
tations was to be found in principle amongst the 
Pandects of the Benares? Other men’s mistakes, 
however amusing they may be, become unbearable 
when attributed to ourselves. Black John Calvin 
himself would have found a doctrine of Imputed 
Ignorance beyond him. He could never have sto- 
mached it. 

Our libraries contain nothing more famous 
than Bacon’s Essays. They have become national 
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“ stuff,” to use a word of his own. Many of the say- 
ings in them are vested with an almost awful 
authority. They smack of Scripture. There is no 
gainsaying them. They stand alone of their kind. 
Hume’s Essays come nearest, but the interval is so 
immense that we do wrong to mention them. 

Without Bacon’s Essays not only our libraries 
but our lives would have been mutilated: and yet it 
was apparently the dread of piracy that put Bacon 
upon their first publication. 

The first edition of the Essays is a small octavo 
volume, now hard to get hold of, containing but ten 
essays, and published in 1597. The title-page runs 
as follows :—* Essayes, Religious Meditations, Places 
of perswasion and disswasion. Seene and allowed. 
At London. Printed for Humfrey Hooper, and are 
to be sold at the blacke Beare in Chancery Lane.” 
From the epistle dedicatory “to M. Anthony Bacon 
his deare brother,” it appears that these Essays, 
being in manuscript, were in danger of unauthorised 
publication. Men did not write for money in the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth, and therefore it 
was not the loss of pelf which stung Bacon into 
action, but the dread of that “ garnishment” “ which 
it might please any that should set them forth to 
bestow upon them.” “Therefore,” so writes the 
author in his dedicatory epistle, “I held it best dis- 
cretion to publish them myself as they passed long 
ago from my pen, without any further disgrace than 
the weakness of the Author.” That dread of “ gar- 
nishment”’ is the nightmare of authors. 

The ten essays thus published are not all of 
them amongst the most celebrated, though they 
included the essay on “ Studies,’ with its famous 
saying, “Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man;” and on 
“Negotiating.” “If you would work any man, you 
must either know his nature and fashions, and so 
lead him; or his ends, and so winne him; or his 
weakness and disadvantages, and so awe him; or 
those that have interest in him, and so govern him.” 

In 1612 Bacon published an enlarged edition, con- 
taining nine of the original ten—the one entitled 
“On Honour and Reputation” being dropped out— 
and twenty-nine new ones, amongst these being the 
essays on “Religion,” “Death,” on “Marriage and 
Single Life,” with its famous opening, “He that 
hath wife and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune ;” and its tremendous summing-up, “ Wives are 
young men’s mistresses, companions for middle age, 
and old men’s nurses, so as a man may have a 
quarrel to marry when he will;” on “ Atheism,” on 
“Great Place,” and on “Greatness of Kingdoms.” 

In 1625, the year before Bacon’s death, appeared 
a revised edition containing in all fifty-eight essays ; 
that is, the original ten, the second batch of twenty- 
nine, and a third and final batch of nineteen. 
Amongst these last was the essay on “Truth,” 
which was then and has since always been placed 
in the forefront, so that the reader’s first acquaint- 
ance with the great essayist begins with “‘ What is 
Truth?’ said the jesting Pilate, and would not wait 
for an answer.” Of this edition, Bacon said the 
essays were enlarged both in number and weight, 
“so that they are indeed a new work.” This is the 
book now known as Bacon’s Essays. The “ Religious 
Meditations” and “ Places of Perswasion and Dis- 
swasion ” were finally dropped out. 

A complete bibliography of the Essays would be 
a big book. Heré it is enough to say that the 
editions have been exceedingly numerous, and may 
be roughly divided into two classes, those with notes 
and those without. That the essays need notes will 
not be questioned by the careful reader. Words are 
employed in a sense now unfamiliar, and sometimes 
peculiar to Bacon; and the style, splendid as it 
occasionally is, and epigrammatic as it often is, is 
frequently involved and difficult. But whilst notes 
properly so called are to be commended, annotations 
and dissertations are alien to the genius of the book. 
It has, as it proceeded from its author, the enormous 
merit of being a small book. Mr. David Stott has 


just published an edition which, though well and 
clearly printed, can easily go into a decently large 
waistcoat pocket. Such a book is a blessing. Arch- 
bishop Whately some time in the fifties published 
an edition which is a good example of what an 
edition of Bacon’s Essays ought not tobe. At the 
end of each essay the prelate wrote another essay 
of his own on the same subject, but usually much 
longer. Dr. Whately was, as we all know, a shrewd 
and able man, and well qualified to write, as indeed he 
did write, essays on most subjects of human interest, 
but he had no business to intersperse them between 
Lord Bacon’s. There is, as Mr. Carlyle observed in a 
celebrated review, “a thing called Book.” There has 
just issued from the Clarendon Press, under the 
careful editorship of Mr. Reynolds, of Brasenose, 
a really splendid edition of the Essays which 
well deserves to meet with success. It has notes, 
explanatory and brief. Bacon’s use of words 
is made clear, and his quotations, no easy task, 
verified in most cases. Sometimes these have 
baffled Mr. Reynolds; he has sought for them in 
vain. Issuing from the University of Oxford, as 
this edition does, it does not contain a translation 
into the vernacular of the very numerous bits of 
Latinity that are to be found in the Essays. We 
think this a pity. Mr. Spedding, who did not write 
with the mob in his eye, thought it no shame to 
translate the Latin quotations, and this he did on 
the rational ground that knowledge of Latin is 
now a less general accomplishment among the 
readers of books than it was in 1625. There is 
a great deal in Mr. Reynolds’ edition, meant for 
scholars though it may be in its first intention, 
that the unlearned reader would be able to 
appreciate, and it is therefore to be regretted 
that it does not contain this additional aid. It is 
only fair to add that Mr. Stott’s little edition, 
though it has no notes, has these translations. 
Learned as Bacon was, his great charm is his width. 
He not only took all knowledge as his portion, but 
all mankind as his pupils. His academy was the 
world. In his own phrase, employed in the preface 
to the edition of 1625, he sought to bring things 
home to men’s business and bosoms. “Things” and 
“Business” are the two words most frequently 
employed in Bacon’s Essays. The obscurity of a 
dead language, even though that language be Latin, 
impairs the force and therefore affronts the majesty 
of the essays, which are almost unique examples of 
writing which is at once popular and sublime. 

The greater your acquaintance with the Essays, 
the brighter burns the flame of your admiration. 
The high place of Bacon in the rank of philosophers 
sometimes puzzles pedants. “ Why,” they exclaim, 
“his great book, his ‘Novum Organum,’ is a mere 
preface—a portico without a house; he never ex- 
plains his wonderful method; he boasts a patent, 
but has lodged no specifications. Whilst he was 
framing his aphorisms Galileo was discovering the 
world’s orbit.” The instincts of the unlearned are 
sometimes sounder than the criticisms of the cog- 
noscente. Bacon stands where he does, not because 
he discovered anything or invented anything, but 
because by a miracle of wit he apprehended the new 
birth of man’s intellect and saw whitherward and 
by what courses it tended. Galileo said, “It moves.” 
Bacon wrote, “Those, however, who aspire not to 
guess and divine but discover and know, who pro- 
pose not to devise fabulous worlds of their own but 
to examine and dissect the nature of this very 
world itself, must go to facts themselves for every- 
thing.” It is in the realm of fruitful ideas, of those 
ideas which form that opinion which rules the 
world, that Bacon brooks no rival near his throne. 

Captain Mahan, of the United States Navy, has 
lately written an interesting book, which is deserv- 
edly attracting great attention, on “The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History.” The captain justly com- 
plains of the preference given by English historians 
to land-fights over sea-fights, and quotes the battles of 
Actium and Lepantoasexamples of navalengagements 
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which decided the fate of empires; but Bacon, 
whom he does not quote, had done the same before 
him. “To be master of the sea,” so it stands written 
in the essay “ Of the Greatness of Kingdoms,” “is an 
abridgement of monarchy. Cicero writing to Athens, 
of Pompey his preparation against Cesar, saith, 
‘Consilium Pompeii plane Themistocleum est ; putat 
enim, qui mari potitur eum rerum potiri. . 
We see the great effect of battles by sea; the battle 
of Actium decided the empire of the "world; the 
battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness of the Turk. 
. . + + This much is certain, that he that com- 
mands the sea is at great liberty, and may take as 
much or as little of the war as he will; whereas 
those that be strongest by land are many times 
nevertheless in great straits. Surely at this day, 
with us of Europe the vantage of strength at sea 
(which is one of the principal dowries of this King- 
dom of Great Britain) is great, both because most of 
the Kingdoms of Europe are not merely inland, but 
girt with the sea most part of their compass, and 
because the wealth of both Indies seems in great 
part but an accessory to the command of the seas.” 
Bacon’s foreign policy was “ Forward,” his home 
policy was “to keep the plough in the hands 
of the owners.” The map of the world as it now 
stands would, we think, could it be unrolled before 
Bacon, satisfy even his imperial soul, but whether 
he would be equally satisfied with the breed, pos- 
sessions, and disposition of our home population 
may be too plausibly doubted. But each generation 
has its own burden. Bacon had no ease in his time. 
We must struggle on as best we may, but whilst we 
are doing so, there is no better equipment for the 
eampaign against Folly and Prejudice than a well- 
thumbed because well-read copy of Bacon’s Essays. 


A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 


XXVII.—By THE GREAT WESTERN. 


INCLUDE in my map of London the whole 

line of rails from Paddington to Penzance, 
because—though much of it is, strictly speaking, 
outside the cab radius—I have dropped into a habit 
of travelling along the entire route, or nearly so, on 
my way home from Fleet Street. It is to be allowed 
the plan is cumbrous; but it has given me many 
experiences, and more friends. 

Nevertheless, I like to get my evening paper 
regularly—it often travels down in the same train 
with me—and on Tuesday week, finding that neither 
paper nor letters had arrived at breakfast-time, 
I walked up to the station to inquire about it. 
The porter on duty there told me that the mail could 
not arrive for many hours; there had been a terrible 
smash near Taunton and ten persons killed. The 
line was blocked and the letters could only be 
brought on in the afternoon. 

Later, we found that the wrecked train was a 
“special” flying up to town with some passengers 
just landed at Plymouth from the Cape, who, after 
voyaging six thousand miles of ocean, were impatient 
of evena few hours’ delay in seeing their friends 
and kin, and so perished in the last hours of happy 
expectation. The ordinary down mail had been 
warned in time and stopped, saved by a few minutes’ 
unpunctuality. Had it reached Taunton at its 
proper time it would have left that station before 
the news was known there, and, irrevocable, have 
pty itself through the night into the dead and 

ying. 

The first misreport, fixing the disaster on the 
train I know so well, went through me like a knife, 
as the saying is. I began a hasty calculation on my 
fingers: for all the guards on the night mail are 
friends of mine, and most of the drivers, so that 
there was one man at least for whose fate calamity 
and the recollection of good offices made it necessary 


for me to tremble. “ Will it be S——?” I thought, 
“or Y ?” No, it isS——: he went up on Saturday 
and would be coming down last night. And I re- 
flected that S had, first and last, shown me more 
kindness than have sundry of my own kin. 

I think there are few finer bodies of men than 
the guards of the Great Western Company. Over 
the porters enthusiasm kindles less easily—especially 
those at Paddington, whose laissez-faire attitude 
towards your luggage, and whose frank unconcern 
in your destination, would more usefully correct any 
exaggerated value you may have set on yourself as 
a portion of the universe were it not for the sus- 
picion that they are paid for quite other services. 
But no one who has travelled for some distance in a 
guard’s van, or stood beside a driver, with a furnace 
at his feet, a freezing gale in his face, blackness all 
around, and, beneath, an engine leaping and shudder- 
ing on the metals like a race-horse struggling to 
bolt, can have committed either of these indictable 
offences without carrying away a sense of awe that 
is something religious in its nature. 

Promotion comes slowly to these men. The 
guards who watch over me now are those who 
watched over me when, a small boy, I travelled to 
and from school. The drivers, on the other hand, 
have changed many times since those days. “At 
first I wondered at the rapidity of their advance- 
ment, and speculated on the higher duties that 
called them away. Afterwards I learnt that they 
were dead. An engine-driver will not last long on 
the average; he gives his life, in fact, by inches to 
people who never fling him a look as they step out 
and walk off, safe and sound. In its results, Com- 
petition is sometimes barely distinguishable from 
Christianity. 

With the help of these men I have witnessed 
strange events. Between Plymouth and Totnes I 
have travelled at night with two Malays and an 
English sailor who quarrelled over a silver ring and 
knifed each other. There was blood on the floor of 
the third-class smoking, and the windows were 
smashed. The weakest man managed to get the 
door open, and would have flung himself out, had 
not the others dropped their knives and pulled him 
back. Thirty seconds after the down train whizzed 
past us. Then the three men sat down and shivered. 
It was a ghastly sight. We ran into Totnes, the 
door banging all the way, and I slipped out and into 
another compartment before inquiries were made 
and the three taken into custody. I had seen enough. 

Again, near Didcot, on a blazing afternoon in the 
drought of the Jubilee summer, we passed a blazing 
farm—house, outbuildings, ricks, all blazing. We 
went by in a flash, but could see plainly that there 
was no water near, nor any fire-engine. The 
inmates of the house had abandoned all effort, and 
sat about at a distance because of the heat, list- 
lessly watching from the shadow of the hedges. 
Many of the women held sunshades over their 
heads. 

And I have travelled with a newly married 
pair, who quarrelled as they ate their lunch, and 
the young wife caught the lunch-basket off her 
husband’s knee and threw it out of window. And 
in a smoking-carriage with four babies, neither of 
whom smoked. And once, alone, between Exeter 
and Taunton, with a man who had acute delirium 
tremens. And once, from Didcot to Plymouth, with 
a Ghost; but that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is 
another story. 

Nor have the minutes and hours spent at different 
stations on this line been without interest: for the 
Great Western has wonderful stations. There is 
Swindon, for instance, the chief refreshment-room on 
the line, where ten minutes are allowed you in which 
to do incaleulable harm. And there is Didcot, where 
there used always to be the smell of an elephant. I 
have spent much time at Didcot searching for this 
animal, and happening to be there when the old 
station was burnt down, I said, “Now the Com- 


pany will be forced to drag him out, and I shall 
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learn where he has been hidden all these years.” But 
they smuggled him off somehow and took him to 
Starcross. Best of all, however, is the Millbay 
Station at Plymouth, where but a few weeks since, 
for the eighth time, I kicked my heels from 4.30 to 
6.50 a.m., waiting for the early train into Cornwall. 
There were six degrees of frost in the waiting-room 
and eight people huddled round an empty grate. 
Among them was a woman with a little girl of six 
and an infant at the breast. They, too, had just 
been turned out of the mail, and soon after noon 
were to sail for Australia. In the meantime they 
shivered. 

“Is it all like this ?” the little girl asked. 

I looked at the mother, who stared blankly back 
at me. Then drawing the child to her side, she 
began to lie to her about the land for which they 
were bound—splendide mendax, for she peopled it 
with trees and flowers and waterfalls and sunshine 
such as were never dreamed of unless in a fairy tale. 
I believe that naturally she had not a scrap of 
imagination, and I saw that her eyes were heavy 
with sleep; but she was bound to goon until the 
Temperance Hotel outside the station should open 
and give them breakfast and a fire to sit by. And 
she did go on; but looked up once at me and said, 
“God forgive me! when they come to land there—” 

But I got up and walked out of the waiting-room, 
too full of shame to answer her. For I had written 
a story once, and been paid for it. 


HER HEART’S DESIRE. 


OW this is the Book of the Strange Quest, as it 

is written in the inside of a skull, namely, the 

skull of the Caw, the Baa, and the Cow, and I am 

not the Thou of it nor is it the Thou of me, and 

therefore I write these things. But much that I 

have to say before I sleep will not be plain save to 
those who have read much. 

For behold I read of She-who-must-be-Obeyed, 
of all women the most beautiful that has been on the 
earth, and of Cleopatra, before whom all other 
women of whatsoever beauty are as stars in the 
presence of the sun, and of the two rivals of 
Alanquaterland, the fairest this world has seen (but 
their names I have forgotten, nor may I find them 
out, for that would be troublesome), and of 
Meriamun, the newest of all and the most lovely. 
But each was a Queen, and would have exchanged 
her old lords for new, and so I mixed them up. 
Then I cried unto the Great Bird of the rushing 
wings, whose drink is the blood of mummies, and I 
said, “Give me a papyrus, whereby I may know 
which is which and who is who.” 

And the Great Bird of the rushing wings, whose 
drink is the blood of mummies, sat on my knees, 
even the knees of me who write these things, and 
my knees shook, but he held on, for his drink is the 
blood of mummies, and he said, “ All the papyrus is 
sold out, but thou wilt go to the lands of the Queens 
where none have yet gone and come back, and 
there will that be revealed to thee which is now a 
mystery.” 

But I know that this was the Oath of Dread, and 
I fell prone on my face, prone fell I, and thus I lay 
for the space of many days, and when I awoke, lo! 
the Great Bird of the rushing wings, whose drink is 
the blood of mummies, still sat on my knees, and at 
once it resumed the conversation, saying— 

“Thou art He who is to be, yet is not, nor ever 
can be, and thou wilt go forth on the Strange Quest 
—to wit, the quest for her who is the most beautiful 
that has been and will be, and thou wilt bring her 
back to the place she came from, and so give her her 
Heart’s Desire.” 

But I said, “Iam not the Thou of it, nor is it 
the Thou of me, and so how shall I know her when I 
see her, and distinguish her from the others, and 
who shall tell me what is her Heart’s Desire?” 


Then the Great Bird of the rushing wings, whose 
drink is the blood of mummies, answered me and 
said— 

“ Behold, I have swallowed the diagram by mis- 
take, and you will enter and read it, and so the way 
will be made plain.” 

And I did as he bade me, and when I returned, 
behold! the Great Bird had disappeared; but this I 
read on the diagram :— 

“Thou wilt know her whom thou seekest, because 
she is a Queen and the most beautiful that has been 
on the earth or will be, and she will seek to make 
thee her lord because thou art the New Comer, and 
she will herself tell thee whither she came from and 
what is her Heart's Desire. And always must thou 
swear by the Three Stars.” 

But I had sore misgivings, for I remembered that 
they all did these things, and I feared I would 
mix them up. Nevertheless I knew that what would 
be must come to pass, for he who stays at home 
does not travel far, and thus are the vows of the 
gods fulfilled. But Iam not the Thou of it, nor is it 
the Thou of me, and this I will maintain to the 
end. 

So I prepared me for my journey, which is the 
most wondrous that has been or will be, and I took 
with me many horses that I might leap on to a fresh 
one when the one I rode was tired, and thus I set 
out into the Past. But of my wanderings I shall 
not tell, for is not this the Book of the Strange 
Quest, as I am now writing it on the inside of a 
skull? and, lo! the space is limited. But at last I 
came to Thebes and put up at the sign of the 
Seven***, Then I journeyed to Morocco, and dwelt 
for two days at the Bull*, and in Cairo I lodged 
at the Cat and Fiddle**, and in San Francisco at 
the Spread Eagle, where the accommodation is in- 
different ; but in Japan the Pig and Whistle*** is a 
comfortable house, and always I swore by the Three 
Stars. Thus I came to Alexandria, where I saw in 
a picture the world as it had been before man was, 
and it was a sphinx and two elephants and sixteen 
birds, and a flower-pot and a great cloth. Then I 
knew that I had reached one object of my search, 
for so is it written on the papyrus that has been 
sold out. 

And I swore by the Three Stars, and Cleopatra 
rode forth on a tiger, and the tail of it was burnished 
gold, but when she saw me, she gave her lord and 
many thousands of her attendants to drink of a vial, 
and so they troubled her no more. But me she 
placed upon a tiger, even the same tiger on which 
she herself rode, and so we rowed on the Nile for 
many days. Ah, those days on the Nile! But life 
is a dream, and we awake, and lo! we have been 
sleeping, and there is no getting out of this. There- 
fore I said unto Cleopatra— 

“Thou art a Queen, the most beautiful that has 
been on the earth or will be, and I am come that 
thou mayest tell me whither thou art from and 
longest to return to, and then will I give thee thy 
Heart’s Desire.” 

And for answer she melted her ruby lip, which 
was valued at ten thousand sestertia, and drank it 
off, and then she whispered to me whither she had 
come, and what was her Heart’s Desire, nor did I 
marvel greatly thereat, for this the gods had already 
half revealed to me. But what she whispered you 
shall know in due course. 

But when Cleopatra the Queen would have gone 
straight to England, where lay her Heart’s Desire, I 
said, “ Nay, for are there not other Queens who may 
be her of whom I am in quest, all being so much 
alike?” Thus we journeyed to the caves of Kor, 
which is now a populous city, and here Cleopatra 
would have me put up at the Kor Arms,* but I took 
her instead to the Crown,*** for what said the 
diagram? “ Always must thou swear by the Three 
Stars.” 

So Ayesha came to my summons, looking younger 
than ever, and she gave many to death and made of 
me her lord. But I would not light her fire for her 
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saying that I swore by the Three Stars, where the 
servants did these things. Never was She-who-is-to- 
be-Obeyed with me at the same time as Cleopatra, 
and thus I knew these two to be one. Nor did this 
surprise me, for I had long suspected it. And again 
I asked her whither she had come and what was her 
Heart’s Desire, and she melted her coral ear (valued 
at two ruby lips) and drank it off, and whispered 
her secret to me. 

Then we came to Alanquaterland, and I was 
amazed to see two Queens, for I thought they were 
but one, despite what has been written. Yet had 
I drunk deep of the wines of the country ere I 
was led to their presence, where they made me 
King; and next day I found they were but one, 
and she the Queen who had come with me. And 
they melted their ivory chin and drank it off, and 
told me their Heart’s Desire. 

So I took her with me to Tanis, where Meriamun 
was Queen, and here they saw me writing in the 
inside of the skull of the Caw, the Baa, and the Cow, 
and they called me the Strange Hauthor. But 
when Meriamun saw me, she sent Pharaoh, her lord, 
to sit on the knees of Osiris, and took me as her 
lord, because I was the New Comer. And she melted 
her pearl teeth and drank them off, and told me what 
was her Heart’s Desire. 

But, behold, when I saw that she too was Cleo- 
patra the Queen, and all these five were one, I swore 
by her; and this I should not have done, for I had 
sworn by the snake when I should have sworn by. 
the Three Stars. i 

Therefore, for thus it is written on the back 
of the diagram, I shall never be able to take her 
to the place from which she came, though such 
is her Heart’s Desire. 

For the place from which she came is called 
Spiersandponds, and there she served, and thither 
it is her Heart's Desire to return. 

Now this is the tale that I, the Strange Hauthor, 
had to set forth before I lay me down in bed. Let 
every man read it if he can, and every woman as 
the gods have given her patience. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 


HE most obvious mode of importing an air of 
freshness to the criticism of a familiar classic 
is to run counter to orthodox opinion. Now ortho- 
doxy, when Shakespeare is in question, means the 
two Samuels—Johnson and Coleridge. Of Antony 
and Cleopatra the one says that its “power of 
delighting is derived principally from the frequent 
changes of the scene,” and that Cleopatra’s “feminine 
arts” are “too low.” The other, on the contrary (for 
it would seem that in the two Samuels—as “in the 
two Hinkseys” of Matthew Arnold—* nothing is the 
same’), finds the point of the play not in its variety, 
but in its sustained force. “There are few of his 
historical plays in which Shakespeare impresses the 
notion of strength so much.” I have, then, only to 
contradict these two judgments, in order to appear 
daringly original. I have only to write: first, the 
delight of Antony and Cleopatra is marred by its 
frequent change of scene, and Cleopatra’s feminine 
arts are not low enough; secondly, the play fails to 
create an impression of strength. 

Unfortunately, even had I the courage to advance 
these opinions, they would come too late. The first 
of them has recently been anticipated at the Porte 
St. Martin; the second, only this week, at the 
Princess’s. On the one hand we find M. Sardou re- 
ducing Shakespeare’s changes of scene to a minimum, 
and Mme. Sarah Bernhardt lowering Cleopatra’s 
feminine arts to the level of a Theodora. On the 
other, we have Mrs. Langtry and her play-fellows in 
Oxford Street persuading themselves, and conspiring 
to persuade us, that the dominant impression of 


strength, but one of weakness eked out by noise 
and polychromatic pageantry. 

As to the pageantry, let no one rashly object to it. 
When stage-managers hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
they do wisely to insist that it shall be as gorgeous 
as the Western purveyors of the tiring-room can 
make it. A generation that has been educated on 
Delacroix, Gautier, GérOme, Constant, the poet of 
the Orientales, and Messrs. Liberty’s shop window, 
would be satisfied with no less. Tel-el-Kebir was 
not stormed for nothing. Indeed, the stage history 
of Antony and Cleopatra has always been a history 
of scenic display. Even the parsimonious Garrick, 
Genest records, went to the expense of new dresses 
and decorations when he mounted the play for Mrs. 
Yates and himself in 1759. Of the next revival 
(for Mrs. Fawcit and Young at Covent Garden in 
1813), the chief feature was a grand funeral proces- 
sion at the close, while the battle of Actium was 
fought in sight of the audience. So it was sixty 
years later at Drury Lane, when much, too, was 
made of processions and ballets of Amazons in honour 
of the nuptials of Antony and Octavia. At the 
Princess’s the holder of the kaleidoscope is the Honour 
able Lewis Wingfield, a gentleman who is understood 
in what Cleopatra would call his salad days to 
have figured on the»burlesque boards before he 
became Master of theatrical Ceremonies. He thus 
furnishes a crowning proof of the continuity of 
history—inasmuch as he “ surprises by himself” two 
traditions of respectable antiquity, the tradition of 
the Roi Soleil and that of the aristocratic Choregus 
at the Dionysiac festivals. Mr. Wingfield, con- 
vinced, no doubt, that any sea-fight, at Actium or 
elsewhere, could only be an anti-climax after Mr. 
Augustus Harris’s Armada galleons, has wisely left 
the battle where Shakespeare pitched it, behind 
the scenes. 

In its stead he gives us no less than three great 
pictorial effects. The first is the arrival of Cleopatra 
in her barge, which, instead of being, as the poet 
designed, merely described by Enobarbus, is now (on 
the principle known, I believe, in Green Rooms as 
“realising the poster”) subjected oculis fidelibus. 
Then we have the defeated Antony consoled by the 
glories of an “ Alexandrian Festival,’ wherein an 
“Interlude, representing the conflict between Day 
and Night,” has obviously been introduced for the 
express purpose of confirming Professor Max Miiller’s 
theory that our old friend the allegory on (or 
near) the banks of the Nile was only another sun- 
myth. 

The third stroke of Mr. Wingfield’s kaleidoscope 
shows the “triumphant reception” of Antony by Cleo- 
patra after his victory. To suggest that the bearers 
of Cleopatra’s palanquin betray an unmilitary lack 
of ambulance practice, or that the supernumeraries 
should not carry their bucklers at night precisely as 
they carry their advertisement boards by day, would 
perhaps be carping criticism. But what one must 
complain of is that Mr. Wingfield, in subordinating 
the poem to the spectacle, has had only half the 
courage of his opinions. He should have wielded 
the scissors as freely as the kaleidoscope. A per- 
formance that lasts four hours and a quarter lasts 
a good hour too long. It is not a question here of 
reverence for the text. Whole “lengths” from 
North’s Plutarch have been thrown into this play 
pell-mell (for there was no thought of pleasing M. 
Sarcey and the well-made-piece-at-any-price party 
when Antony and Cleopatra was written), and 
might with advantage be thrown out again. For 
instance, some of the “alarms and excursions ” 
should be dispensed with; and if Pompey, who is 
already restricted to one “ carpenter-scene,” were 
banished altogether, he never would be missed. All 
archaisms, too (and this play bristles with them), 
should be ruthlessly excised. For all the Princess's 
audience can understand of such lines as— 


“ By the discandying of this pelleted storm,” 


Antony and Cleopatra is not an impression of 


they might as well be at the Italian Opera. 
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Mention of the opera suggests the melody of the 
play. For, of course, Antony and Cleopatra has its 
melodic scheme, just as much as Gluck’s Orfeo ; and 
your Shakespearean actor, a sage has said, must 
learn to whistle the master’s verse before he can 
hope to speak it. Mr. Arthur Stirling, a veteran 
actor trained in the old elocutionary school, knows 
this, and accordingly (due allowance made for the 
exaggerations of that old school) renders the 
bravura passages assigned to Enobarbus with pleas- 
ing orotundity. The “whistling” theory does not 
suffice Mr. Coghlan, who shouts all his lines fff, for- 
getting that Antony’s desire to “ outroar the horned 
herd upon the hill of Basan” has reference only to 
the “savage cause” of one brief scene. And in 
the very whirlwind of his passion, Mr. Coghlan 
begets a temperance in a way not recommended 
by Hamlet. Remembering the nursery precept, 
that an angry disputant should count twenty-six 
before opening his mouth, he is perpetually counting 
twenty-six between his sentences. The abolition of 
these strange pauses would probably shorten the 
performance by three-quarters of an hour. Mrs, 
Langtry’s Cleopatra is not to be described as a dis- 
appointment, for the judicious can have found 
nothing in the lady’s previous career to warrant the 
expectation that she could play the part. Being the 
Mrs. Langtry that we know, she of course realises one- 
half of Dio’s famous description. She is Cleopatra 
but AauTpd Te 
she cannot, with her thin, inflexible voice, pretend to 
be. Nor will her plummet-line suffice for the vasty 
deeps of one of the great Shakesperean heroines. 
She is best in her scenes of coquetry, but even that 
suggests the modern coquetry of Mayfair. One 
could not help wishing that Mr. Wingfield had re- 
tained the Queen’s invitation to Charmian: “Let us 
to billiards;” for here was evidently a Cleopatra who 
had gone the round of the best country houses, and 
was doubtless an adept with the cue. Having 
written this, I light upon Hazlitt’s criticism of the 
Cleopatra of his own day: “her manner bordered 
too much on the affected levity of a modern fine 
lady, and wanted the passion and dignity of the 
enamoured and haughty sovereign.” Wherefore it 
seems by no means impossible that the fault just 
found with Mrs. Langtry has been, and will continue 
to be, brought against every other actress in the 
part, the conclusion in that case being that “the 
enamoured and haughty sovereign” is not playable 
by mortal woman. And if Mrs. Langtry cannot be 
Cleopatra to the life, or anything like it, let us at 
least admire the sculptural beauty of her picture of 
Cleopatra in death. Nervous playgoers will be re- 
assured to learn that she plays no tricks with real 


snakes. A. B. W 


HOME PETS. 


II.—GIRLs. 


IRLS are the young of women. Nearly all the 
trouble which fanciers have with these pets 
comes from a failure to recognise this fact. It is one 
of those scientific truths which we simply have to 
face ; it has been proved by observation that girls 
ultimately become women, and it is useless to blink 
the fact. We must expect, however much we may 
lament it, to find several points of similarity be- 
tween girls and women. Some women, for instance, 
play the piano. Nearly all girls play with the piano. 
A fancier should expect this, and not be frightened 
at it. There is no need to feel nervous when one 
sees a girl shedding her scales; some trainers even 
insist that they should be encouraged to do it, just 
as they should be encouraged to keep themselves 
clean. Shortly afterwards they may be found turn- 
ing the instrument into a Sydney-Smithy; if you 
open the top of the piano while they are ham- 
mering a hard piece, you may see sparks fly from 


the wires. Or you may not. But at any rate it is 
interesting to watch a thin little melody working its 
way home through a whirlpool of arpeggios. By all 
means give a girl a piano; in aggravated cases the 
pedals can be amputated. It is not necessary to give 
the piano chloroform when this operation is per- 
formed ; besides, all the chloroform will be wanted 
in the rooms underneath the schoolroom during 
practice hours. On one point be very careful; if a 
girl of her own accord takes to playing the common 
waltz, there is of course something wrong. But be 
sure you find out what the cause of the evil is before 
you give up hope. A careless fancier might shoot 
the girl at once, to put her out of her misery ; now, 
with the kindest intentions in the world, he might 
still be making a mistake. Do not kill the girl until 
you are quite sure that she is incurable. Sometimes 
a girl plays waltzes because they are easier than 
other music. Get another girl to tell her this, and 
she will never play them again. She may say bitter 
things about the other girl’s hat, but this cannot be 
helped. There are of course many other points in 
which a distinct likeness between girls and women 
can be traced. 

What do girls eat? This isa question which very 
few can answer. They can be made to eat much the 
same food as boys. But they have their preferences. 
Ices and meringues make a good every-day diet. 
But I have in my possession a letter from a girl at a 
girl-trainer’s, giving a list of what was actually 
eaten at a dormitory supper. It isan important and 
valuable document, because it shows what unassisted 
nature prompts a girl to eat. It is not given in 
fac-simile, because the printing of fac-simile letters 
in the public press has been sometimes found to lead 
to unpleasantness. But these are the items of the 
repast :— 

1. Toast and jam. (The toast was made at the gas, penholders being 
used in the place of toasting-forks; the making of it was more 
popular than the eating of it.) 

2. Toasted gelatines. (These were liked, but it was objected that 
they took a very long time to eat, and the gas was only available 
for half an hour, so only a few were cooked.) 

3. Chocolate creams. (The white cream is very good, but epicures 
prefer those with the pink inward parts—a rare variety, and 
believed to be more expensive. ) 

4, Plum-cake and jam. (Atthe commencement of the term plum-cake 
is always eaten with jam; no girl with self-respect in at all a rich 
dormitory could offer another girl unjammed cake.) 

5. —- (An attempt to warm these at the gas failed miser- 
ably. 

6. Bisceite (In taking from the tin, it is usual to select those 
which have a plaster of Paris ornament, unless this variety is 
obviously scarce, when, of course, politesse oblige.) 


The beverages were cocoa (which was a little 
lumpy because there was not sufficient time to boil 
the water over the gas, and it refused to boil over 
one surreptitious candle), plain sherbet, pink sherbet, 
and citrate of magnesia with sugar. The citrate of 
magnesia was contributed by a girl who was liable to 
headaches, and had brought it from home. Of course 
the items of the repast may vary according to the 
state of plenty which prevails in the dormitory. A 
story is told of one girl who during a period of great 
financial depression attempted to eat cherry tooth- 
paste on bread. In feeding girls, a good general rule 
to remember is this: the taste and wholesomeness 
of the food do not matter as long as the colour is 
pink. 

When a large number of girls are placed together, 
one will generally see friendships formed. The two 
friends always share each other's secrets, and never 
tell them to a single soul more than they can help. 
In viclent cases they invent pet names for each 
other, and write little notes to say what could be 
said with greater convenience by word of mouth. 
When the friendship is very romantic indeed, these 
little notes are generally written in French; the 
French is conditioned to some extent by the age of 
the girl and her position in the training establish- 
ment, but it is generally understood that English 
words may be used where the French is not known. 
For instance: “Je suis kept in pour jettant un 
tennis-ball a la fenetre. Restez pour moi apres 
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dans le day-room. J’ai quelque chose vous dire tres 
privatement.” To put any accents on these elegant 
little compositions would be to reduce them at once 
to the level of an exercise. Two girl friends gener- 
ally pet one another, and sometimes do one another’s 
hair. In this respect they differ slightly from boy 
friends. Enmity also produces correspondence. I 
have not the authors’ permission to quote the 
following instances :— 


1, Dear Janz,—After what you said to Kitty Syce about my boa 
and she told me so herself I don’t see how you can expect me 
ever to speak to you again and it’s wicked to tell such untruths as 
you did because you must have known.—Ever yours, MILy. 


2. Dear Mitry,—I didn’t say anything of the sort and I’m sure I 
don’t want you to speak to me I was just going to write 
and tell you I wouldn’t speak to you myself when I got your 
letter and you needn’t write any more because I won’t read 
them.—Yours very affectionately, Janz. P.S.—Kitty is a liar. 


It must not be supposed that the correspondence ends 
here. There are thirty-two more letters. Of course, 
at the close of these, Milly and Jane form an 
offensive and defensive alliance against Kitty Syce, 
who does not seem to have been at all a nice 
girl. The letters of enmity, being generally written 
in some haste and heat, are not punctuated. The 
fancier, then, should be always on the { look-out 
for any marked signs of enmity or amity in his 
pets, and whenever these occur, he should put pens, 
ink, and paper within easy reach. The great passions 
require them. In the case of sentimental friendships 
always provide fancy notepaper. 

Let me conclude with a short story of the won- 
derful instinct of girls. It is true in every particu- 
lar. A friend of mine was walking over Waterloo 
Bridge with a girl. She was just the ordinary 
variety of girl, with no special markings, and not 
particularly valuable. Suddenly he missed her. He 
whistled once or twice, and then shrugged his 
shoulders and walked on, never expecting, of course, 
to see heragain. In fact, he said at the time that 
he thought she must have fallen into the river or 
got run over. However, three weeks after this 
incident, business had taken him to Edinburgh, and 
he was sitting in his own room at his hotel, when he 
heard, as he thought, something scratching at the 
door outside. He opened the door quickly, looked 
out, and found he was mistaken. I may mention 
that the girl had never been in Edinburgh before in 
her life, was not in Edinburgh then, and never 
went to Edinburgh afterwards. She has now turned 
into a woman, and has not since this event given 
any sign of remarkable intelligence. 

In answer to a correspondent, I wish to say that 
lop-ears are not considered to add to the beauty of 
girls particularly. Surely he must be thinking of 
rabbits, especially as he speaks of “a clean dry 
hutch.” I cannot express any opinion on his hand- 
writing, or the verse which he encloses, nor can I 
give him any receipt for a useful hair-wash. He 
had better consult a good doctor. 


THE WEEK. 


AMONG the many lectures now being delivered, 
few are likely to be more perfect in their Way than 
the Taylorian lecture which has recently been given 
by Mr. WALTER PATER at Oxford. Mr. PATER is 
himself among the masters of English style, and 
although in some points he may be thought a 
rigorous critic of the subject which he chose—the 
work of PRosPpER MERIMEE—still, few people are 
better able to appreciate the charm of that well- 
known Frenchman’s method of expression. The 
charm of it lies in its self-contained precision, in its 
total lack of assumption, in its being, as the lecturer 
phrased it, “the perfection of nobody’s style.” 
And there is justice as well as grace in the compli- 
ment which Mr. PATER paid it, when he described 


the readers of MERIMEE, as he might well have de- 
scribed his own, as going back to the Frenchman’s 
stories, after the first or second reading of them, to 
analyse his manner, to observe the details of his 
work, and “to admire the flowers, natural or 
wrought, beside the way he had trodden.” 


Mr. SMALLEY, in his “ London Letters,” tells the 
story of LADY WALDEGRAVE’S learned butler, who 
corrected her ladyship’s mistake in saying that 
NERO dined off nightingales’ tongues by whispering, 
“ CICERO, my lady, says it was VITELLIUS.” We are 
sorry to prejudice the butler’s character for erudi- 
tion, but it is manifest that CicrRO cannot have 
handed down particulars respecting a Roman Em- 
peror who was born half a century after his own 
death. Probably the orator and the butler both 
said “ LUCULLUs.” 


In the Christmas number of the Detroit Free 
Press there is a story by Mr. RupyArD KIPLING 
which is not calculated to stimulate the optimism 
of what is called the festive season. MR. KIPLING 
has been making researches in the East End, and 
the result is a pessimism of the most gruesome kind. © 
For some inscrutable reason, Mr. KipLine has given 
to the heroine of his tale the mystical name of 
Badalia Herodsfoot, which suggests some nymph of 
Mr. THoMAS HARDy’s on the moors of Wessex. 
“But this is the only touch of unreality. Except 
in her name, Badalia is a true daughter of the 
London Orient, and her story is told with a grim, 
uncompromising truth which puts our sentimentalists 
to shame. GENERAL BOooTH says he is not well 
versed in the poets, and of our novelists he probably 
knows nothing. But he will do well to call attention 
to Mr. KIpuina’s tale, which powerfully sustains the 
plea for “Darkest England.” We cannot credit 
the report that some absurd person has persuaded 
Messrs. W. H. SmitrH & Sons to withdraw this 
number of the Detroit Free Press from their book- 
stalls on the ground that Mr. Kip.ine’s story is 
“immoral.” 


THE Oxford Magazine this week publishes a 
delicious letter. It was sent the other day (on a 
post-card) to an eminent Oxford historian from an 
unknown correspondent in India. Names only are 
suppressed in this copy :— 


Dear S1r,—I beg leave to inform you that I have written and 
published a brief “‘ History of ——" for the use of schools and 
colleges, and that only a few copies of the First Edition of it remain 
to be sold. 1 beg also to inform you that I wish to have the 2nd 
Edition of my history published in England under your editorship, 
and to be included in the —— Historical Course. 

A copy of my “ Student’s History of —-———” has been presented 
by me to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and you can therefore easily 
see and read my history there. 

If you kindly accept my requests, I shall gladly send you a copy 
of it with additions and alterations needful for the 2nd Edition. As 
for my authorship, you may allow me the same concessions and re- 
muneration you grant to authors of histories published under your 
editorship. 

One request more. Please kindly recommend me to the Oxford 
University Authorities for the honorary Degree of LL.D. for my past 
services in the field of English Literature. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest convenience, 

I remain, Dear Sir, 


Yours obediently, 


Professor of History, — College, —, India, 


P.S.—I have written a few novels in English on Indian Subjects. 
May I send them to you for disposal ? 


Mr. IRVING has fixed on Saturday, December 6th, 
as the date of the Ravenswood matinée for the 
benefit of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. Help for 
this occasion has been volunteered generously, and 
in accordance with the old tradition of the stage, by 
everybody in the Lyceum, actors, orchestra, supers, 
and the entire staff employed in the theatre before 


or behind the curtain. 
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MEssrs. AGNEW are just now exhibiting in Bond 
Street the latest work from the easel of Mr. BRITON 
RIVIERE, R.A., “ Daniel’s Answer to the King,” which 
is in every way a companion to the same artist’s 
“Daniel and the Lions,” of a few years ago. In 
the latter, DANIEL, with his hands bound behind him, 
was facing the lions with a mildly pedagogic air. 
In the present picture, DANIEL, still the same priestly 
figure in tunic of deep blue of rich simplicity, is 
standing in the same brick prison of Babylon, serene, 
composed, and tranquil, under an open shaft in the 
thick walls, adown which pours the morning light. 
He is answering the inquiries of the unseen and 
anxious DArRtus—* O king, live for ever! my God 
hath sent His angel and hath shut the lions’ mouths 
that they have not hurt me.” The lions and 
lionesses at a respectful distance behind the pro- 
phet, rub stealthily against one another in an ever- 
shifting semi-circle, an evil glare of bloodthirstiness 
mingling in their topaz eyes with the obviously 
potent dread of some strange charm which protects 
their hallowed visitor. On the literary side all 
is eloquently expressed. The wild beasts form a 
splendid group, well balanced and powerful. But 
their individual forms leave much to be desired, 
in suppleness, fidelity, and anatomy ; whilst their 


colour, a crude, monotonous fawn, wants both depth 
and softness. 


Mr. J. M. SWAN, whose reputation is so far chiefly 
based on his animal pictures, is just finishing a por- 
trait of the wife of a CoLoner HAMILTON. The lady, 
who is both fair and beautiful, is represented full 
face and three-quarter bust. Her dress is of some 
soft material, high to the throat, and purpling 
lilac in colour, relieved by a single pansy. The 
background is a tapestry of a soft deep Oriental 
blue, sown with purple pansies and threaded 
with bright gold. In dexter chief, as heralds would 
have it, are blazoned the Hamilton arms. The like- 


ness is remarkable; the treatment of the flesh tints 
very fine. 


In the comments on Mr. PARNELL’S position the 
St. James's Gazette strikes a note of pleasing 
originality. It recalls with manifest relish the 
private delinquencies of Sir RoBERT WALPOLE, Fox, 
and NELSON. These great men sinned, it is true, 
but they did it with the grand manner which has 
no appreciation now except in the evening chronicle 
of an obscure Toryism. How different are the 
details of Mr. PARNELL’s misconduct! They are 
vulgar, and the St. James's Gazette cannot abide 
vulgarity. At the same time, it is a pity that our 
contemporary does not add a little history to its 
philosophical acquirements. Anything more vulgar 
than the amours of WALPOLE is unknown. This 
was the statesman who began the day’s business by 
telling disgusting anecdotes to QUEEN CAROLINE, and 
whose cynicism about women was thought rather 
gross even in that age. The St. James’s Gazette will 
find the proofs of this in Mr. MorLey’s “ Walpole.” 
But no doubt we shall be told, with the usual finished 


Pa of that journal, that Mr. MorLey invented 
them. 


EDINBURGH politics have been troubled by two 
things, with only an accidental connection between 
them. One is the old rivalry between the two 
railways that run into the beautiful city. The 
North British terminus from London is at the east 
end of Prince’s Street, but its line runs on past 
that thoroughfare all the way to Glasgow. The 
Caledonian, coming from Glasgow, stops at the west 
end of Edinburgh ; but since the gigantic stride of 
the North British across the Forth it desires, like its 
neighbour, to pass through Edinburgh, and perhaps 
to connect with England by the east. How is it 
to pass? Its own answer is,—By tunnelling Prince’s 
Street. But this arouses doubts not yet laid as to 
the possibility of doing it without injuring the beauty 


of the famous promenade. Meantime, its station has 
been accidentally burned, and it proposes to replace 
it by an edifice with a facade by no means worthy 
of a site which is scarcely equalled in Europe. The 
population of the guid town evidently desires to 
hold the balance equally between both interests, 
and the struggle to do so was visible all through the 
municipal elections in October. 


THE other is, of course, the shadow which has 
fallen around MR. PARNELL, its latest honorary 
burgess. In Edinburgh, as elsewhere, the cause of 
Irish nationality had prospered during the interval 
between that presentation and the municipal elec- 
tions. Even those who detested the Irish cause 
admired the dignity with which BAILIE WALcoT, in 
place of the Lord Provost, placed the thing at the 
time on its true footing as a recognition of a states- 
man whom a people had on its own responsibility 
chosen to represent it. Mr. WALcoT disagreed with 
his ward, which wished the Caledonian to run along 
by Prince’s Street. Accordingly, throwing it up, he 
made a gallant attack upon a ward which has been 
a Tory stronghold, and failed. Next came the 
revelations of the O’SHEA trial, followed not only by 
characteristic exultation, but by a proposal in the 
Council that Mr. PARNELL’S name be removed from 
the Burgess Roll. This extremely rash suggestion 
has been thrown back for a fortnight, but it will 
come up again for discussion, and Edinburgh, like 
Scotland, will realise the wisdom of our having 
treated the Irish claim as an essential part of jus- 
tice and Liberalism, independent of the man who 
from time to time may be elected to bear the flag. 


THERE is reason to believe that the revelations 
of the Rear Column are not all out yet. We under- 
stand that Mr. JAMESON’s widow has finally decided 
to publish his Diary, and that the book will appear 
almost immediately. Concerning this Diary there 
are ugly and ominous rumours. It is to be printed 
word for word as it was written, and report lays 
stress upon the alleged fact that Mrs. JAMESON 
has absolutely insisted upon the non-suppression of 
certain passages which, but for the scandal, would 
never, upon any account whatever, have been per- 
mitted to see the light. These passages are not 
personal to MR. JAMESON. 


MEANWHILE there is, it is said, some feeling of 
regret amongst the officers of the expedition that no 
complete narrative has appeared from the pen of 
Mr. Bonny. Mr. Bonny, a correspondent informs 
us, had, in a peculiar degree, the confidence of all his 
companions, and could speak respecting some of the 
most dubious incidents of the expedition with an au- 
thority which none of them would impugn. “Bonny 
was the best and straightest of us all,” said one of 
his fellow-adventurers in confidence not long since. 
“Whether he trusted us, we trusted him; he is a 
man down to his heels.” Mr. BoNNy is a modest 
man, and makes no pretensions to letters; but he 
may yet feel called upon to take to himself a literary 
assistant. 


Wuat with the Rear Column scandal, the 
RABELAIS incident, and one or two other matters, 
we have had abundant opportunity this last week 
or two of seeing ourselves as the French see us. 
Laffaire RABELAIS, in particular, was not likely to 
escape comment in the French press, and Paris of 
Saturday last contained an article of the kind called 
“seorching.” To scorch is (amongst other defini- 
tions) to roast highly, and we did come in for a 
“pretty high old roasting” in the article in Paris 
over the well-known signature of “ CARIBERT.” 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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“ CARIBERT” says what is none too easily refuted, 
that London ran pell-mell to the RABELAIs show, and 
having satisfied a curiosity which was not at all 
literary and very little «esthetic, proceeded to de- 
nounce the defunct GARNIER and all his works. And 
he contrasts the morals of London and Paris as ex- 
emplified by the reception accorded to these pictures 
in each city. In Paris no one cried scandal; but in 
Paris, also, “ the exhibition was unnoticed by nine- 
tenths of the Parisians.” “ Les artistes s’en détach- 
érent; les étrangers seuls, les Anglais surtout, 
voulurent visiter ce salon-Shoking.” Decent Paris 
let the show alone; non-decent Paris sneaked into 
it “comme dans un mauvais lieu.” “Les Anglais 
surtout” kept it alive in Paris. 


AND so the show was fetched to London, because 
“les Anglais avaient formé la principale clientéle de 
lexposition & Paris.” We all rushed to the “salon- 
Shoking” in Pall-Mall, found it not quite so “ shok- 
ing” as we had “ hoped,” and went off in disgust to 
a magistrate, and told him he must burn it in the 
name of British morality. “ CARIBERT’S” view is a 
“shoking” one, of course; unfortunately, it is also 
the view of “ tout Paris.” 


WE believe that the Conservative party have 
earned the reputation of perpetrating jobs, and we 
think we can recall, at no distant period, incidents 
which tend to illustrate that view. This being so, 
we are the more ready to welcome as signs of grace 
the two recent appointments which have been made 
to the judicial bench. Lorp Justice KAy may have 
had critics, and solicitors would not call him a popular 
judge; but most people will agree that in recent 
years he has had no rival among judgesof first instance 
on the Chancery side, and that the Court of Appeal 
have reason to be proud of their new colleague. 
MR. RoMER’s appointment to succeed Sir 
Kay reflects equal credit upon LoRp HALSBURY, and 
affords as little reason for those ungracious cavil- 
lings which are too apt to occupy the redundant 
Jeisure of the junior Bar. But we fear that Mr. 
JUSTICE CHITTY will find that his work takes longer 
than it did of yore. 


In the last number of the Western Antiquary 
Mr. RoBert BuRNARD, late Mayor of Plymouth, 
sounds a note of alarm which we trust will be taken 
up. It concerns the peril of Dartmoor from en- 
croachment both by public authorities and private 
persons, from the reckless destruction of ancient 
monuments, and by interference with the common 
rights of the peasantry by military camps and 
rifle practice. Instances of all these mischiefs are 
adduced. This is a matter which should interest 
all Devonshire members without distinction of poli- 
tics, and it will be disgraceful to them if they do 
not interfere effectually, as they are perfectly able 
to do. 


A cuRIOUS exception to the rules of political 
economy is reported from the eastern counties. The 
cheapness of any commodity is usually in the ratio 
of its abundance ; but in Lincolnshire, which is suf- 
fering from a plague of rats, the vermin are now 
fetching threepence a head; not because they are 
scarce, but because they are numerous. 


THE Rev. Mr. Mason, of Mile End, has a poor 
opinion of the Salvation Army. He thinks that the 
really patient and pious work is done by the clergy 
and the district visitors, and that any subscriptions 
ought to be devoted to voluntary schools. Mr. 
Mason is an interesting survival. A man who 
believes that voluntary schools will solve the great 
social problem is a kind of geological fossil, and at 
some future time may be useful to lecturers. Mr. 
MAson cannot deny that the Salvation Army pro- 
vides food and shelter for people who want bread 


and rest more than dogmatic teaching. But the 
Mile End vicar says these people are “dirty” when 
they come out of the Salvationist refuges. It is a 
petty and prejudiced assertion which betrays a 
jealousy over which Mr. MAson has not the art to 
cast even a flimsy disguise. 


Ir is said that no further proceedings will be 
taken in the case of SLAVIN and McAULIFFER, and 
that the disagreement of the jury has practically 
established the legality of glove-fights. That this 
is unsatisfactory from a legal point of view need 
searcely be pointed out. For the rest, it is 
simply a libel on common sense to maintain 
that these contests are not brutalising. They 
are sometimes determined quickly, when one of 
the combatants is so greatly superior to the 
other that he can “knock out” his opponent in 
a few minutes. But what have the complacent 
apologists for glove-fights to say to the recent case 
in America, in which the pugilists were so equally 
matched that they fought many rounds, and the 
vanquished was admittedly as severely hurt as if he 
had been battered with the naked fist? It is a 
perfect farce to say that prize-fights are intolerable, 
and that glove-fights are permissible. . They are 
fought, not for the purpose of showing scientific 
skill, but to furnish betting men with a brutal and 
blackguardly entertainment. 


THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKE, AND AFTER. 


MELBOURNE, October 13. 
T is still a moot point whether the strike is 
virtually over or is assuming a new and more 
dangerous phase. The employers claim to have 
won all along the line; and, on the other hand, the 
Unionists say that funds are coming in freely, so 
that they are now richer than when they began the 
contest, and that public opinion is declaring itself 
every day more and more upon their side. I believe 
there is a great deal of truth in the contentions 
on either side—at least as far as regards this colony. 
When the strike began, intimidation was freely 
employed by the ragged regiment of Socialists, 
loafers, and criminals that allied itself to the 
Unionists; and there is no doubt that the country 
at large and Parliament cordially endorsed the 
action of the Cabinet. Now we can look on freely 
as dispassionate spectators at the industrial war, 
and the sympathy which was given to the employers 
when the Trades Hall appeared to be violent and 
tyrannical is passing over to the Unionists since 
the employers have refused to agree to a conference 
except under conditions that mean surrender for 
their opponents. The fact is, that, outside a small 
but powerful ring of capitalists and employers, we 
most of us favour the principle of Unionism, and 
desire a high rate of wages and short hours of 
labour to be maintained. Neither is this mere 
philanthropy. Merchants and tradesmen generally 
have come to understand that ten well-paid labourers 
are better purchasers than an average rich man. 
When I tell you that we import pianos alone to the 
declared value of more than £100,000 a year, 
besides manufacturing them, and that almost every 
farmer keeps his buggy, you will understand that 
importers would be heavy losers if the incomes of 
our artisans and yeomen suffered any heavy diminu- 
tion. 

Besides Chief Justice Higinbotham’s gift of £50 
to the strike fund and promise of £10 a week till 
the employers agree to a conference—a wrong-headed 
act by a man of generous impulses—the most memor- 
able event of the last few days has been a declaration 
by Mr. Gillies that he is contemplating joint action 
with the Premiers of the other Australian colonies to 
bring the strike to an end. This statement was made 
in Parliament when a private Bill for Boards of 
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conciliation was being discussed. Mr. Gillies pointed 
out that only federal legislation could deal with a 
strike extending over the whole continent, and inti- 
mated that he saw his way to proposing a measure 
that should be thoroughly satisfactory. We have 
since been told that he is corresponding with Sir 
Henry Parkes, and—most wonderful of all—that Sir 
Henry is entering into a plan that originates in 
Melbourne. No one knows the particulars; but as 
Mr. Gillies ridiculed the idea of imprisoning many 
hundreds of workmen, we assume that it does not 
take the form of arbitrating or enforcing arbitration. 
In that case we are almost bound to assume that 
what he aims at is an extension of State employment 
of labour. For instance, if the Australian Govern- 
ments at this moment owned and worked the coal- 
mines of Newcastle, they could pretty well dictate 
terms to both parties; if the gasworks of Melbourne 
were State property, the most trying incident of 
the strike would have been averted. The exact 
character of the Premier’s proposal may never be 
known, as he has himself told us that it can only 
succeed if it is generally adopted; but I feel little 
doubt that we are on our way to some great experi- 
ment in the direction of State Socialism. 

One thing is certain, that if Unionism is to main- 
tain its supremacy here it must revert to first prin- 
ciples. Thestrike has shown us, what few were aware 
of, that almost all the Unions have taken to charge 
heavy entrance fees. The result is that thousands of 
men are non-Unionists in their own despite; and 
that if the Trades Hall were to achieve a complete 
triumph, the unaffiliated labourers, who would find 
themselves boycotted, and who were unable to pay 
an entrance fee, would have no recourse but to 
starve. Trades Unionism has in fact been an 
attempt by a skilled minority to get and to keep 
the absolute control of the labour market. It has 
broken down because the outside workers, though 
less highly trained, are numerous enough and good 
enough to do the work of the monopolists at a pinch. 
Under any circumstances, the attempt to limit the 
right to labour so that men suddenly reduced or 
immigrants should find themselves debarred all em- 
ployment must be regarded as a very dangerous one. 
Then, again, employers are, I think, justified in saying 
that they will insist on the right to dismiss drunken 
and inefficient workmen. At present, any black- 
guard who likes to put himself forward as an 
agitator is assured of constant employment at the 
highest wage rate. If the foreman dismisses him, 
the Union insists on his reinstatement, and very 
possibly on the dismissal of the foreman. 

The strike will make a considerable difference to 
the revenue. For more than a month the receipts 
from customs have been £3,000 a-day less than is 
usual or was estimated; and though it is probable 
that much of this will be retrieved when confidence 
is restored and goods are taken out of bond, it is 
certain that all classes are retrenching, and that 
business has been paralysed for months to come. 
Besides this, there is the cost of maintaining the 
mounted cavalry and additional police, which will 
amount to at least £3,000 a week. Altogether it is 
fortunate that the Government has been obliged to 
suspend its ambitious railway policy, and remit the 
construction of railways to a committee of the two 
Houses, the members of which are expected to give 
their decision on competing lines without regard to 
local influences. How far this dream of transcen- 
dental virtue is likely to be realised can of course 
only be determined by experience; but most of us 
expect that the committee will reject a few lines 
that were forced on the Government by Parliament- 
ary supporters, that only a few lines will be re- 
ported on year by year, and that consequently we 
shall not need to float any big loans again, for some 
years at least. At present, it seems as if the London 
market was distrustful of our securities. That feel- 
ing, however, is not likely to last long as the real 
extent and solidity of our resources get to be under- 
stood. With every belief that we are inclined to 


borrow too much for our own good, I have always 
felt that we offer as good security as any country in 
the world to the English creditor. 

It is, perhaps, right to notice, in connection with 
what I have said about the strike, that Sydney, not 
Melbourne, has been its headquarters. I think we may 
say generally that counsels in Victoria have been more 
temperate on both sides than elsewhere ; and if our 
Government deserves the credit of having been most 
energetic and successful in the maintenance of order, 
it must also be admitted that they have had the 
least difficult task. 


BOUTIGO’S VAN. 


HE equipage locally known as “ Boutigo’s” is a 
covered conveyance of an orange hue and 
oscillatory motion. Seen just above the sky-line— 
say, as it jolts over the summit of Blower’s Hill— 
its silhouette is that of a square resting on circles of 
unequal size. To be sure, it is usual for the hind- 
wheels of vehicles to exceed the fore-wheels in 
diameter; the peculiarity of Boutigo’s is that its 
maker failed to allow for this inequality, with the 
result that the inside passengers find it hard to 
maintain an attitude of reserve towards each other 
when going down-hill. And this uncertainty of 
effect extends to the blue lettering on the outside 
panels— 
TAMEe TACOBe . CARRIER. 
Raitway Cration to Trecarrick & Back Dairy. 


Perhaps the difficulty of deciphering James Jacobs’ 
name in the above led to the substitution of 
“ Bout-i-go,” a simple reference to the carrier’s 
perambulatory habits. 

On climbing in at the back of the van, which 
waited outside the station, I found two passengers 
already seated, one by the door, with a carpet-bag 
between his knees, the other at the far end of the 
same seat, near the glass window, which allowed 
us to gaze on Boutigo’s back to the level of his 
shoulder-blades and no further. This gentleman 
earried no luggage beyond a sham malacca cane, 
and was undemonstratively drunk. 

I sat down facing the man with the carpet-bag, 
and observed him lazily while the grey mare was 
being started.. He was a long, solemn man, with 
iron-grey hair and whiskers, and prominent yellow 
teeth. I set his age down at fifty. He wore a suit 
of black, somewhat bare at the seams, and a tall hat 
that reminded one of a funeral. Clearly his disposi- 
tion was not talkative. After a glance at me, and 
another at the drunken man—who had already 
begun to doze—he let his gaze wander out at the 
hind window. 

It was a clear morning after a night of rain. 
Behind us the drab mud of the road broke into a 
dazzle as the sun struck across, and the leaves along 
the summit of the hedgerows showed a transparent 
yellow. Across these, every now and then a rook 
would fly as if flung from a hand; while, higher, 
the watery blue of the sky was streaked with a line 
of starlings. In short, the road looked as most roads 
look on a bright day in the late autumn. But my 
companion seemed to regard it with interest, and 
betrayed a certain air of expectancy whenever we 
drew near a house or cross-roads. This, which 
proved him familiar with the neighbourhood, rather 
puzzled me; for I had lived long in those parts, and 
had never set eyes on him before. 

We had been travelling thus in silence for two 
miles and more when, at Pitt’s Corner, as it is called, 
—a small common beside the way, where a black- 
smith lives, and a few geese—Boutigo pulled up, and 
a red-faced woman clambered in between our knees, 
with a basket of poultry for Tregarrick market. 
She was followed by a youth of sixteen or there- 
abouts, a pale creature with staring eyes, a shamb- 
ling gait, and limbs that fell a long way short of 
filling his clothes. 

“My! Here’s a wisht business I d’ believe,” she 
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commented cheerfully, as she took her seat opposite 
the drunken man, whose legs stuck out rather far. 
“Sit ‘ee down, my son; you bain’t long for this 
world, an’ may so well take it sittin’.” 

The rickety youth shuffled into his seat beside 
me, while his mother settled her basket on her lap. 

“He’s in a decline, pore chap,” she explained to 
us, “an’ won’t make old bones, doctor says. You'll 
excuse his coughin’, sirs.” 

She looked from me to the man in black, and her 
gaze stiffened suddenly. 

“T declare Roger Pascoe!” she cried. 

I, too, glanced at the man in black, and read a 
faint smile of admission on his face. 

“Sakes alive! An’ to think o’ my knowin’ ’ee 
agen—an’ you grown so lantern-jawed! Why, I 
wasn’t but husband-high when you scat up in busi- 
ness, an’ left the neighb’rood after payin’ two-and- 
six i’ the pound. How long since? Twenty year, 
T’se wadge.” 

“ Twenty-three.” 

“How this round world do spin! 
your pore wife, then, Roger Pascoe?” 

“She’s dead.” 

“ Dear, dear! I’ve thought o’ her many a time. 
Child-bed, was it ?” 

“Typhoid fever.” 

“Dear, now! A beautiful corpse she made, Ill 
go bail; she had the makin’s o’t. Was there many 
attended the buryin’?” 

“She was largely respected. The wreaths were 
beautiful.” 

“ Ah, that’s al’ays a satisfaction. An’ how many 
childer may you have, then?” 

“TI had two, but they’ve been taken from me,” 
answered the man, in a dull, even tone. 

“°’Tis hard, too, to lose your childer. As one 
might say, I can feel for ’ee, Roger Pascoe; for I’ve 
so good as lost my son here, though not quite. 
*You’ve got to die,’ I tells en; ‘doctor says so.’ An’ 
at times he gets a bit low about it; but after a while 
he’ll tuney up a bit, an’ be so cheerful as if he was 
sound. ‘Don’t’ee delood yerself, Sammy,’ I says; 
‘goodness knows I don’t want to down-daunt ’ee, 
but facts is facts.’ He’s terrible hopeful, is Sammy. 
Now where's my memory goin’ though? All this 
while I've been chattin’ away, an’ never once axed 
after your brother Jim. Lor, how intimate this van 
do make a body sit; goin’ down-hill!” 

“James died six years ago this Michaelmas— 
Bright's disease.” 

The woman’s face fell. I, in my corner, was 
beginning to feel slightly hysterical, when at this 
point the drunken man woke up and joined in— 

“You'll excuse my interruptin’ ye, good folks; 
but p’r’aps you'd hardly guess the business that’s 
takin’ me to Tregarrick—a very painful one, if I 
may so say.” 

He paused, searched elaborately in his coat-pockets, 
and at last drew out a photograph of carte-de-visite 
size, which he handed round for our inspection. It 
was the portrait of a young woman in a plush 
costume, with a bushy fringe on her forehead, and 
an open book in her hand. 

“That’s my second sister,’ he explained in a 
thick voice, “an’ I reely don’t know if I shall find 
her alive when I get to Tregarrick. Her husband ’s 
out at the Cape—he’s an engineer, so they wired to 
me last night——” He paused again. “Seems to me 
I’m fated, Jam. I’m the worst chap in the world at 
this kind o’ thing—the very worst chap in the 
world. Yet—anyone ill? anyone dyin’? J’m always 
sent for. Why, I dunno. Id like it igsplained.” 

He seemed about to nod off to sleep again, when 
he opened his eyes suddenly and repeated with 
ferocity— 

“I'd like it igsplained! You see how it knocks 
me up? Well, I'm nothin’ now to what I was once, 

when—tut, tut, what a bout that was, to be sure! 
T’ll tell you the bare facts, and you shall judge for 
yourselves. There was my eldest brother——” 


An’ how’s 


rattle over Tregarrick streets, and the young man 
halted on the threshold of his narrative. As we 
drew up opposite the “White Horse,’ and the 
solemn man descended from the van and was pre- 
paring to walk away, a thought seemed to strike 
him. He turned back and helped the woman out 
with the basket. 

“Well, good-bye!” he said, “I think you’ve 
asked after everybody now except my dear old 
father.” 

“ Why, your father died two year afore you left 
Tregarrick, an’ that’s more’n twenty year’ agone!” 

“Yes, yes; but I thought you'd like to know he 
was still dead. Good-bye!” Q. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


S1rr,—I should like to be allowed to acknowledge your cour- 
tesy in finding space for my too long letter in reply to your review 
of the Bampton Lectures for 1890, and to thank both you and your 
reviewer for his explanation. I need not say that I fully accept 
it, though I can but regret that what he speaks of as a grievous 
misrepresentation and injurious imputation should have been 
left for me to correct ; nor do I see, if the context is considered, 
that the omission of the words “he holds” makes the differ. 
ence which he supposes. 

I do not feel called upon to discuss with your reviewer any 
points which he raises. His present letter indeed, as well as his 
review, seems to me to use phrases with a looseness of meanin 
which does not warrant my thinking that such discussion mr 
lead to any useful result. My object in writing was, as I stated, 
to correct misrepresentations of my own views. I invited your 
reviewer to justify by quotations from my book statements made 
by him concerning it. The chief of these he has frankly given 
up, and has partially explained his error. The others I shall 
venture to think are unjustifiable until they are justified. 

But the matter has, by your kindness, oceupied more space 
in THE SPEAKER than its importance will warrant in the opinion 
of your general readers. The specialist who is sufficientl 
interested can refer to the book itself. I may be wrong, but 
still think that to the unprejudiced reader who will take the 
trouble to see what the book aims and has not aimed at proving 
(see Preface, p. x.), will interpret a passage by and not wholly 
disassociated trom its context, will read the whole book and not 
only parts of it, and will verify the full references which 
accompany it, it will appear that 1 make no statement which I 
do not justify, that I am ungenerous to no writer, especially to 
no foreign writer, and that in whatever the book fails it does 
not fail in honesty or candour.—Again ~—w ou for your 
courtesy, I am, ete., . WATKINS. 


SOUL OR INTELLECT? 


Srr,—In the amusing article entitled “ Boys ” in your issue 
of the 15th, the remark “I have known boys who seemed to 
really want to starve their souls,” occurs. Should not the writer 
have substituted “intellects” for “souls” ? 

It is strange how frequently cultivated writers make this 
mistake; and how little they appear to appreciate the vast 
difference between soul and intellect. The development of the 
one is spiritual life; the developmert of the other is—well, I 
was about to say spiritual death—but, perhaps, the world is 
hardly ripe for such strong words yet ; but that we cultivate the 
intellectual to the detriment of the spiritual, few thoughtful 
minds can deny. The soul—under natural conditions—absorbs 
its knowledge and grows and expands, as the body—under 
natural conditions—absorbs oxygen and ozone and grows and 
expands. But natural conditions are not generally to be found 
in the modern school or college. Everything is at high pressure, 
and more or less artificial. 

The passive verb “to learn” applies to the soul; the active 
verb “to teach” applies to the intellect. The soul learns—and 
most frequently learns its greatest lessons—in solitude, in 
solitary communing with nature, and with the mysterious life 
just beyond our mortal ken where soul speaks to soul, The 
intellect is tanght; prodded on to knowledge under the stimulus 
of the cane or the greed for scholarships and fame. 

In the education of the soul “a thousand years is as one day 
and one day as a thousand years;” no one ean place his finger 
on the exact moment when the new light crept in that carried 
him into an advanced phase of soul-life. (He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.) But in the education of the intellect we all 
remember the laborious step by step process which is what we 
eall “ acquiring knowledge.” 

Whether the knowledge thus painfully gained—too often at 
the expense of body and soul—is of any practical advantage to 
us when we leave this planet, is a question I should like to raise. 


But at this point, providentially, we began to 


—I am, sir, your obedient servant, E. H. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, November 21st, 1890. 


- HAT do literary men read?” is a question 

that was asked of me the other day, in a 
very intelligent and even intellectual group of per- 
sons, among whom I was the only one professionally 
engaged in literature. The question as it first came 
was not only puzzling, but was actually impossible 
to reply to by any sort of wholesome answer. I had 
to ask for explanation ; and the explanation, when 
generally agreed upon, came to this—Are literary 
men, as a rule, profound readers of literature? Are 
they different in that way from ordinary educated 
people? Do they really know A%schylus and Aris- 
tophanes, and Cervantes and Rabelais, and all the 
other great writers to whom they make such frequent 
allusion ?—do they really know them much better 
than other and ordinary folks? Are they always 
studying these great men? Do they read, in present 
literature, each other’s books, or only each one his 
own? 


The questions were a little too general for any 
one form of comprehensive reply. I was reminded 
of a saying I heard from the lips of a literary man 
lately. He said, “I no longer read—lI only re-read.” 
What he meant was, of course, that he does not take 
up new things; that he sticks to the dear old favour- 
ites of his youth; that he reads these over and over 
again, and does not trouble about novelties. Yet the 
man I speak of is not in any sense a recluse. On the 
contrary, he is a delightful man of the world and a 
man of society. I do not know a more brilliant 
talker, or a greater general favourite. I was there- 
fore all the more puzzled by his description of his 
way of reading. What does a man talk about in 
society if he only re-reads? For myself—and I fancy 
I speak for most literary men in London—the great 
difficulty is to get a chance of re-reading. How can 
one do it? I am myself very fond of re-reading; but 
I cannot get the time or chance for it. I have a 
very pretty collection of the classics of the few 
peoples whose language I can anyhow manage to 
read. I have got my Greeks and my Romans, my 
Italians, my French, and my Germans—and oh, how 
wildly I adore Shakespeare, and what a nuisance I 
make myself now and again to my friends with my 
Elizabethan dramatists who are not Shakespeare! 
But I do not read Shakespeare and Jonson and Mas- 
singer and Webster any more—have not studied 
them for years—nor Dante, nor “ Don Quixote,” nor 
Goethe, nor any of these great people. I am a de- 
voted admirer of Scott, and I turned to “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor ”’ lately, for the first time during many 
years, to compare it with my friend Herman Meri- 
vale’s version at the Lyceum. I turned to Plutarch 
for the first time also during many years, to try to 
find out whether there was any conceivable excuse, 
or even suggestion of excuse, for Sarah Bernhardt 


turning the pure-blooded Greek queen into a tawny 
African. 


I fancy that is the sort of way in which most 
literary men who are not students in a hermitage 
have to do their reading. One goes out to dinner a 
great deal. Why he does I do not know—that is a 
different question; the fact is that he does. How 
often does he hear any discussion at a dinner-party 
about Sophocles, and Cervantes, and Goethe, and 
Shakespeare, apart from Sarah Bernhardt as “ Cleo- 
patra,’ or from Ada Rehan as “Rosalind” or 
“Katherine ;” or about Goethe apart from Irving’s 
Faust; or about Scott apart from the Lyceum 
Ravenswood ? How often does he hear Ben Jonson 
mentioned, or Fielding? The literary man naturally 
wants to be in the swim of the talk. People around 
him are talking of Robert Elsmere; at least, they 
were talking of the book some time ago. They are 


mood they are talking of Mr. Lecky’s latest volumes, 
What shall it profit me if I have just been re-reading 
Thucydides, and don’t know anything about Mr. 
Lecky? A lady asks me what I think about Rider 
Haggard’s last novel, and I answer that I do not 
know anything about it, but that I shall be de- 
lighted to converse with her concerning Hope’s 
“ Anastasius.” She answers that she never heard 
of Hope or “Anastasius” in all her life—and what 
subject are we to start then? 


Besides, I really want to know what the new 
people are writing. I sincerely hope I shall never 
get to be the dull, pedantic, pragmatic senior who 
cares for nothing and believes in nothing but the 
books that were recognised as great in his early 
days. There are two classes of dogma about art— 
both of which are detestable to me. ‘“ Nothing 
good is ever done now ”—that is the dogma of age. 
“Nothing good was ever done until now”—that is 
the dogma of youth. It is impossible to say which 
dogma is the more silly, stupid, self-conceited, and 
offensive. One can imagine some higher artistic 
power taking the heads of pedantic narrow-minded 
age, and pedantic narrow-minded youth, and knock- 
ing them together in the hope of knocking some 
simultaneous good sense into them or some nonsense 
out of them. 


Therefore I want to read all the new books, and 
I try my very best to keep up with the time. We 
all know the edict of Emerson that one ought to 
wait until a book is twelve months old before he 
thinks about reading it, and that in most cases he 
will find when the twelve months are out that he is 
relieved from the necessity. I heard this saying 
much commended by the late George Henry Lewes; 
but George Henry Lewes confessed that even then, 
although he was living a great deal out of the world, 
he was not able to act up to it. Why on earth should 
he try to act up to it? It was all very well for 
Emerson. Emerson lived in the little village of Con- 
cord; it was quite a little village then, it is not very 
much larger now; and he came into Boston occa- 
sionally to talk with his close literary friends and 
cronies. He led the talk, his friends took the time 
from him. They discussed any subject he started, 
and they did not want any new topics. All the 
same, neither he nor they kept the rule. I knew 
nearly all his friends, men and women, and I have 
never known a set of men and women who kept 
more fairly up with the stream of current literature. 
A new book said to be worth reading was not 
signalled a week from Europe before it was discussed 
at the meetings of the Saturday Club in Boston. 


Oh, that Saturday Club! What charming dinners, 
what delightful talks—Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James T. Fields, and ever so 
many others! What pleasant memories I carry with 
me from those days! I think all the leading men 
are gone now but Wendell Holmes and Lowell. 


But to return—as the novel-writers used to say: 
I have tried to explain why literary men and women 
who mingle in the world are not able to stick to 
mere re-reading, however delightful some of us would 
sincerely find it. We are human, for all our stu- 
pendous literary gifts, and we like to be able to talk 
to other human beings, however far inferior to our- 
selves. They do talk so well, some of these inferior 
beings—and some of us talk sobadly! I confess that 
I often yearn for a good course of re-reading, and I 
still hope to have it when in advancing years I get a 
chance of retiring to some hermitage. But for the 
present I want to talk of what other people are talk- 
ing about, and I do not see any means of getting at 


talking of Rudyard Kipling; if they are of graver | 


the hermitage just yet. And as to my dear friend 
with whose saying I introduced these remarks—well, 
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Iam quite sure he re-reads a great deal; he is a man 
of more leisure than I am, or expect soon to be. But 
if he only re-reads, how does he get the knowledge 
of new books and passing events which enables him 
to “keep his end wp,” to use a vulgar colloquial 
phrase, in every conversation that is started, and to 
rank as one of the brightest talkers in — ? i 


REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Srupres Evrorgan History. By Ignatius von Déllinger, D.D. 
Translated by Margaret Warre. . London: John Murray. 1890. 


R. DOLLINGER, although he published seven or 
eight volumes after he had reached his ninetieth 
year, never completed the collection of his miscella- 
neous writings. The addresses which, as President 
of the Academy, he used to deliver on certain anni- 
versaries, were heard by crowded audiences ; and it 
is said that a large room was built on purpose, like 
the one which travellers are shown at Heidelberg, 
constructed when nothing in the humble university 
could contain the students who thronged from all 
parts to the lectures of Vangerow, who was reputed 
to make Tribonian as obvious as Euclid. Twelve of 
these are now published in English. We inferred, 
from the Preface, that they are a selection, made, it 
would appear, by the author himself. But in reality 
they are a translation of the first volume of the 
“ Academical Addresses.” There is one on the 
Wittelsbach dynasty, and another on the historian, 
Aventinus of Abensberg, which have a strong local 
flavour, and might have been advantageously ex- 
changed for some of the contents of the second 
volume. The likeness of Dr. Déllinger, taken from 
Mr. Gladstone’s picture by Pixis, is far better than 
that given in the German edition. ; 

The lectures, intended for a varying and mixed, 
but highly cultivated, audience, deal with many 
different subjects. They are alike in this, that there 
are no difficult problems, no nuts to crack, no awk- 
ward, hesitating, obscure inquiries. The reader learns 
what a scholar, after sixty years of concentration, 
has to say upon questions of general interest. The 
patient time of close study and intense analysis is 
out of sight. Nothing in the volume was written 
until the writer was seventy-six, and much of it is 
ten years later. There are the characteristics of old 
age, a tendency to dispersion from the crowding of 
distant things as present to his mind as that which 
is before him, and an uncertain benignity in judging 
men. Religion is everywhere the central object of 
general history, but although the author’s life was 
spent in examining the faintest shades and variations 
of doctrine, he addresses his audience more as a 
moralist than as a theologian. The most interesting 
of the lectures are on Dante’s prophecies, on the 
Jews, on Louis the Fourteenth and his wife, who 
occupy a hundred and fifty pages. The lecture on 
Dante, the most significant of all, has import mainly 
for professed students of the most obscure of poets. 
It is for them to estimate the light which the great 
master of religious history has brought to bear on 
the writer with whom he had so much in common, 
his rejection of the German school of interpreters, 
and the weight assigned by him to the mystic and 
Joachimite element. The discourse on the Jews, 
taken largely from Graetz, was an event at the time, 
because the author was suspected of anti-Semitic 
leanings, and Auerbach, shortly before his death, 
was moved to make a ceremonious response. But 
the point of it is not the discovery that the 
famous scholar who pronounced it was enlightened 
and sensible; but that the animosity against the 
Jews did not come down from early days, that it 
was not roused by the memory of Calvary and the 
persecution of Jerusalem, but belonged to a later 
and peculiar phase of complicated history. 

Probably there is nothing in all Dr. Déllinger’s 


writings which is so personal, or contains so much of 
private judgment, so much of his own likes and dis- 
likes, as the portion of this volume devoted to the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth. It is not an abstruse 
topic. The skeleton is pretty well known, and more 
than the skeleton. The interest lies in the em- 
broidery. The author has employed the familiar 
materials to express his judgment on all manner of 
men and things on the surface of that very rich, 
intellectual, and civilised period, known in substance 
to every reader through the three greatest of modern 
historians. He tells us how he sides with the Gallicans 
against Rome, and with the Pope against the King; 
he admires, with impartial differences, the great men 
of each party, Arnauld, Bossuet, and Fénelon, and in 
his desire to do justice according to time and place 
and conditions of life, he is not without praise for the 
proud, selfish, unintelligent monarch, acknowledges 
that he was right in the Spanish Succession, and lays 
on feminine shoulders that which he condemns as a 
mistake and a crime, the recognition of King James 
the Third. Scientific history would demand more 
proof and less opinion; but as the easy utterance of 
a most intelligent and well-informed observer the 
narrative is full of interest. In the gallery of por- 
traits the most conspicuous is his own. 

If age has not affected thought or memory—for 
Dr. Déllinger was one of the rare men who have 
grown in power up to eighty—there is an occasional 
want of care in the irksome task of verification. It 
is impossible to prove that Josephus was still writing 
tn the second century, or that Vineam Domini was 
the first example of a Bull submitted for approval 
to a King of France: the same thing happened, we 
believe, under Philip the Fair. A despatch is 
quoted according to which it was publicly said at 
Madrid that the Pope ought, by poison or some 
other means, to be put out of the world. The 
despatch in question, though unpublished, is not so 
unknown that we need refer to the British Museum 
before saying that it has been wrongly read. It 
says that the Spaniards, in their anger, spoke of 
poisoning the Pope, and such-like—* che bisogna farlo 
avvelenare, e cose simili.” The author quotes the 
dying words of Colbert: “Si javais fait pour Diew 
ce que Jai fait pour cet homme-la, je serais sauvé 
deux fois; et je ne sais ce que je vais devenir.” The 
speech is recorded by Racine. Had the statesman 
read the life of Wolsey ?—or had the dramatist read 
Shakespeare ? 

A distinguished scholar, versed in D6llingerian 
literature, has revised the manuscript; but there has 
been more than one slip between the cup and the 
lip. Nobody but a Franciscan is expected to read 
the “ Arbor Vit” ; but to call the author, Ubertino, 
a poet, is bad translation as well as bad history. 
So it is to describe Talon as a dignitary of the 
Church, the Duchess of Orleans as “the Palatinate 
princess,” and St. Vincent Ferrer as “a preaching 
friar,’ instead of a Friar Preacher, or Dominican. 
The friends of Dr. Déllinger will be slow to believe 
that he applied to Origen the phrase “that most 
dangerous heretic.” The usual licence of translators 
has sometimes missed the exact meaning in a way 
to suggest a train of thought which he would not 
have admitted. Dante, we learn, out of fear of the 
Inquisition, was silent upon certain matters “ which 
must nevertheless have revolted his feelings of 
justice and lumanity.” We at once conclude 
that the author is representing his hero as a 
secret enemy of persecution. He was nothing of 
the kind; and the original speaks of law and 
morality, but not of humanity, a virtue which 
was not eminent in the author of the “Inferno.” We 
are assured that Machiavelli's “ Prince” “ shaped the 
practice of nearly three hundred years.” Such things, 
no doubt, have been said; for there were men who 
incurably supposed that, without Machiavelli, the 
moderns would have abstained from political mur- 
der as they would have abstained from smoking 
without Nicot. To aman possessing Dr. Déllinger’s 


intimacy with the Middle Ages, such a view was 
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impossible ; and it would be meaningless in a passage 
describing the horrors of Italian faction after the 
decay of the Empire. His words are, that Machia- 
velli put into theory the practice of the centuries 
before him. The translator may have understood 
the passage, but was not successful in rendering it. 
Mere misprints, such as Dettingen for (£ttingen, 
and the Council of Vienna for Vienne, are neither 
numerous nor important; and it is hardly relevant 
to point out that the French (page 282) is not equal 
to the German. Romish for Roman is a fault of a 
different kind; and the term “North American 
Rebellion ” may be condoned as a piece of legitimate 
Toryism. Those readers who do not know what is 
meant by the Council of Ratisbon should be warned 
that they will not find it in the Art de vérifier les 
Dates. 


EARLY DAYS IN SIAM. 


EncuisH InTeRcouRSE wiTH IN THE 17TH CENTURY. By 
John Anderson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1890. 


THE appearance in the field of historical research of 
the author of “ Mandalay to Momien” is marked by 
the powers of observation and description which 
already distinguished him as a traveller and asa 
man of science. Though the present book may be 
considered rather material for history than history 
itself, this was, perhaps, inevitable from the limited 
nature of the subject. Dr. Anderson often wisely 
allows his actors to tell their own story in their own 
quaint and sometimes obscure diction, and with 
their assistance his graphic pen presents a lively 
picture of those stirring days which, though not far 
distant in time, seem dim and strange; the days 
when, in the sailor’s fancy, the Flying Dutchman 
still flitted over the Indian seas. 

The subject of this book forms a hitherto unde- 
scribed episode in the history of the East, an episode 
which, though strictly such in that it closed without 
result, is yet full of interest and instruction. We 
see the East India Company with its aims still 
limited to the success of its trading ventures, 
still in dread of petty native officials like the chiefs 
of Masulipatam or Madapollam, still struggling with 
doubtful fortune against its rivals, French, Dutch, 
and Portuguese, yet all the time laying the founda- 
tions of its future empire. Not yet risen to a con- 
ception of its great mission, humble of aim and timid 
of demeanour, without aggressive ambition beyond 
the establishment of its monopoly, it did not chal- 
lenge the jealousies of the native princes as did the 
pretentious schemes of the Portuguese in earlier, or 
of the French in later days. The English factors 
complain that their King sent to Siam no splendid 
presents like those of the Grand Monarque, but the 
very magnificence of Louis’ Embassy, with its 
apparatus of bishops and generals, excited an active 
hostility in face of which the ambitious enterprise 
collapsed just as did M. Jules Ferry’s adventure 
against the “ quantité négligeable.” 

We have in Dr. Anderson’s story many illus- 
trations of a permanently characteristic feature of 
Siamese policy. In striking contrast to the ex- 
clusiveness of Burma at all times, and of China and 
Japan till the other day, the Siamese kings were 
from the first ready to welcome the foreigner of what- 
ever nationality, and to promote him to the highest 
offices in the State. Coates was admiral in the 
Siamese war with Golconda; White and Burneby 
administered Mergui; Phaulkon rose to be Prime 
Minister and virtual ruler of Siam. In those days, 
too, as now, the Siamese Government used to lend 
money to foreign traders, and was itself largely 
interested in mercantile ventures. There is con- 
stantly cropping up in Dr. Anderson’s narrative a 
large loan made by the King to the factors of the 
East India Company, nor does he seem to have been 
an exacting creditor. These features of the Siamese 
policy are perhaps partly natural and partly the 
result of geographical position. The Tai or Shan 


appears by nature more open than his neighbours to 
impressions from outside. On the Chinese border he 
dresses as a Chinaman; on the Burmese frontier he 
knots his hair like the Burman. Even among the 
remote Laos of the north the European traveller is 
warmly welcomed by the princes, in pleasant con- 
trast to the rudeness with which, even in the cities, 
he used to be received by the Burman or Chinese 
official. And with his capital close to the coast, the 
Siamese King has been naturally more exposed to 
foreign influences than the rulers of Ava or Pekin. 
The Shan, too, is by nature a trader, and pedlars 
of that race are constantly to be met with many 
hundred miles from their homes. 

The Japanese are seen in this book in an interest- 
ing light. In the seventeenth century, before the 
barriers of exclusiveness had become so rigid, their 
faces were familiar in every Eastern port. They 
were the lascars of those seas, and were even found 
in Siam in important positions in the Govern- 
ment. Even Japanese women went abroad then— 
Phaulkon’s wife was of that nation. But before the 
end of the century the Japanese had vanished from 
the scene, only to reappear in our own days. 

Dr. Anderson’s book gives, as might be expected, 
many notices of the course of trade in those days. 
The long détour through the Straits of Malacca, and 
the command by Siam of the short land route from 
the mouth of the Menam by Tenasserim to the Bay 
of Bengal, explains the great overland trade carried 
on by the “ Moors” from Bangkok to Mergui. Bang- 
kok was not then, as it is now, a mere local port for 
the kingdom, but, as Singapore is now, a great em- 
porium and port of transit, where the copper of 
Japan was exchanged for the calico of India. There 
is no notice of any production of copper in Siam 
itself, and probably the immense sheets of that 
metal which cover, and the heavy rails of it which 
encircle, the ancient pagodas in the Laos States, were 
imported from Yunnan. Among other articles which 
Siam still exports we find allusion to gum benjamin 
for incense, sapan wood for dyeing, and rhinoceros 
horn, which, ground to powder, is still a precious, as 
it is a costly, item in the pharmacopeeia of the 
Chinese physician. 

Nor is Dr. Anderson's story lacking in dramatic 
interest. The career of Constant Phaulkon is a 
striking instance of the chances which an Oriental 
state might present to an adventurer of talent. The 
son of a small inn-keeper of Cephalonia, he ran 
away to England at the age of ten, and some nine 
years afterwards shipped as cabin-boy in a ship be- 
longing to the noted “interloper” George White, 
whom the East India Company always pursued with 
a rancorous hostility. In White’s service Phaulkon 
remained for five years, and probably made money, 
as he is next found buying and freighting a ship of 
his own. Though three times wrecked he was yet 
not daunted. On the third occasion the inevitable 
Whittington story comes in. In a dream there 
appeared to him a majestic person who bade him 
return whence he came. Thereupon he resolved to 
fit out another ship for Siam, and forthwith en- 
countered on the shore another castaway, who 
turned out to be ambassador to Persia from 
the King of Siam, wrecked on his return journey. 
Phaulkon, who with the quickness of his race had 
learnt Siamese, addressed the ambassador in that 
tongue, and carried him to his country in the new 
ship. Introduced by the ambassador to the King, he 
speedily acquired favour, and in 1683, when only 
thirty-three years old, became foreign minister, and 
not long afterwards chief minister, with the ad- 
ministration of the finances and of the important 
northern provinces. Kaempfer describes him as a 
man of great understanding, of an agreeable aspect, 
and of an eloquent tongue in many languages. 
Though his enemies of the East India Company 
decry him as tricky, deceitful, and unscrupulous, he 
must, as Dr. Anderson says, have been possessed of 
singular ability, courage, and force of character to 
have triumphed over the intrigues and jealousies of 
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an Oriental court. Phaulkon’s fall was as sudden 
and tragic as his rise had been rapid. Having 
apparently identified himself with the schemes of 
the French, he fell in 1688 a victim to a con- 
spiracy of the Siamese nobles, directed against 
the French influence, and headed by the Siamese 
generalissimo, who like himself had risen from 
nothing. Inveigled by a lying message, Phaulkon 
was seized, tortured, and beheaded, and his body 
cut in pieces and thrown to the vultures. His death 
was followed by that of his patron the King, and of 
other royal ‘personages, who having been, in the 
royal fashion common to Siam and Burma, de- 
spatched with blows of a club, were afterwards tied 
up in velvet sacks and thrown into the Menam, just 
as the bodies of King Theebau’s brothers were in 
1879 thrown in similar sacks into the Irawadi. 

It is not within Dr. Anderson’s scope to discuss 
the present relations of the English with Siam. 
His period ends with the beginning of the 
long series of intestine conflicts and wars with 
Burma, which inflicted on Siam disasters from 
which she has hardly yet recovered. Indeed, 
in the seventeenth century Siam, with a com- 
manding position in the Bay of Bengal and the 
China Sea, sending out war-vessels and merchant- 
men as far as the Persian Gulf and Japan, and 
embassies even to Europe, was relatively a far more 
important State than she now is. But after many 
years of peace, and under enlightened rulers, she is 
now recovering her strength, and it is to be hoped 
that cordial relations of reciprocal interest with 
England, her neighbour along so great a length of 
frontier, will save her from the designs which there 
is reason to fear are entertained by France. 


A MAN OF THE SWORD. 


Sm Cuartes Narrer. By Colonel Sir William Butler. (“English 
Men of Action.”) London : Macmillan. 1890. 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER, who was eminently a man 
of action, is an excellent subject for popular bio- 
graphy. He had all the best soldierly qualities, 
undaunted courage, ardour, self-devotion, large- 
hearted sympathy with all ranks of the army, and 
a great capacity for leadership; he could be 
thoroughly relied upon to stand by his friends and 
face his enemies at all risks and hazards. The son 
of a soldier, well born and poor, he was born in due 
time for entering the service just at the high 
tide of the Napoleonic wars; but though he was 
nominally an officer at twelve years of age, he was 
twenty-seven before he crossed the Channel to join 
in the mighty contest that was scoring the whole 
map of Europe with battlefields. The three Napier 
brothers first showed their mettle in the Peninsula. 
Charles Napier was with Sir John Moore at Corunna, 
escaped death by a hair’s breadth, and was taken 
prisoner ; served afterwards with Wellesley in 
Portugal, was badly wounded, but recovered to share 
in more hard fighting, until in 1811 he was removed 
to command a regiment that was sent to Bermuda. 
The short and inglorious expedition against the 
United States ended his active regimental service ; 
and although he administered Cephalonia, and held 
an important military post in England during the 
Chartist agitations, he did not again take the 
field for thirty years, when he at last succeeded 
to high command in India. 

He was in politics a Liberal, generously sensi- 
tive to the grievances of the people; in all moods 
and circumstances restless, energetic, handy in 
speech and writing, with a mind strenuous but 
not acute; impatient of control, and contemptuous 
of opinions that did not tally with his own 
trenchant and somewhat overbearing convictions. 
Criticism of such a personality is so easy as to 
be almost superfluous; and we have no quarrel 
with Sir W. Butler’s fine, warm-hearted fashion 
of telling a story that everyone must read with 
interest. Yet Napier had already suffered so much 


from indiscriminate panegyrics, which have provoked 
some damaging rejoinders, that a calm and impartial 
review of the life and character of this remarkable 
man would in these latter days have been very 
welcome; for Napier’s virtues fairly outweighed his 
faults; and the latter are so obvious that it was use- 
less to ignore them. What is particularly wanted 
in his case, is a portrait of the man with the 
light and shadow truly and faithfully arranged. 
But Sir William Butler, although he writes with 
ease and vigour, is much vexed by a hyperbolic fiend 
whom he would do well to cast out; and is also 
occasionally visited by another troublesome spirit, 
whom men call esprit de corps. He lays about him 
in defence of his hero as gallantly as if he were 
backing him in a mélée, bestowing here and there 
a gratuitous slash upon those who may have failed 
to recognise Napier’s supreme discernment in some 
civil, political, or economical question that a good 
warrior is not expected to master, or upon any 
who may have crossed in any manner his path 
to glory. This enthusiastic feeling finds appro- 
priate expression in a florid exuberance of style, 
leading necessarily to the sacrifice of accuracy 
for the sake of effect. Sir John Moore’s cam- 
paign, and his hurried retreat when Napoleon 
suddenly struck in to cut him off, are vividly 
sketched, with some remarkable extracts from 
Napier’s well-known narrative of what he saw 
and suffered. But to say that Napoleon “was in 
the rear of the English army before Moore had 
even heard of the movement,” is to miss the turning 
point of that exciting war-game; since the English 
army escaped just because Moore received warning 
in time to prevent Napoleon from getting behind 
him. And when Napier tells us, in relating the very 
curious story of his capture before Corunna, how an 
Italian soldier tried to kill him after his surrender, 
while a French drummer resolutely protected him, 
it is too extravagant for the biographer to add, 
by way of commentary, that “the Frank fights with 
the chivalry of the true soldier; it is the Italian 
who is all for murder.” Later on, when Napier, 
travelling through the Tyrol, records a splenetic 
aversion to Germans, Sir W. Butler asks how a soldier 
“who had in his veins the blood of the victor of 
Ivry, of Mary Stuart, of Scottish chief and Norman 
noble, and whose whole nature had imbibed in 
Ireland the Celtic spell,” . could make 
friends of the Teutonic type of humanity. Such 
wild trumpet flourishes jar with the true notes of 
simplicity, precision, and plain-speaking, which it 
is especially necessary to observe in writing about 
Napier, because Napier’s own pen was too prone to 
run riot in a similar strain. 

The most important period of Napier’s career 
was the time when he held supreme authority— 
diplomatic, military, and administrative—in Sinde. 
He reached India shortly before the arrival of Lord 
Ellenborough, who had been sent out as Governor- 
General to retrieve our disasters in Afghanistan, and 
to extricate us from a very awkward situation. Of 
the general condition of Indian affairs on the North- 
West frontier, when Napier took charge of Sinde, 
Sir W. Butler gives a brief review that might have 
been less inaccurately summarised. What is the use 
of assuring us that the policy practically deter- 
mined on by Lord Ellenborough was to “ reconquer 
Afghanistan, give it up to its old -ruler again, 
and then fix the frontier of India at the frontier 
of Afghanistan,” and that he “made Charles Napier 
the right hand of its accomplishment,’ when we 
all know that Lord Ellenborough at first ordered an 
unconditional retreat out of Afghanistan, never 
thought of reconquering it, and still less dreamt of 
taking the frontier of British India up to the Afghan 
border, which would have involved the annexation 
of the Punjab? And when we pass from the Afghan 
operations (with which Napier had little or nothing 
to do) to the transactions in Sinde, although Sir 
W. Butler touches lightly on this very debatable 
ground, “remembering that our path lies upon the 
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ashes of dead heroes,” and reminding us, judiciously, 
that “above everything else Napier was a soldier,” 
yet he might well have given the general reader a 
less partial version of Napier’s questionable doings in 
that unhappy province, might have poured a little 
water into Napier’s wine. He admits, indeed, that 
the fiery veteran was “dazzled with the realisation 
of his life-long dream of military glory”; but he 
accepts and repeats the sonorous phrases about 
conscientious indignation at the monstrous tyranny 
of the Ameers of Sinde, with which Napier vainly 
seeks to disguise his eagerness to force on a fight 
and win a big battle. 

The description of the battle of Meeanee, which 
was bravely contested by the Beloochee chiefs, is stir- 
ring and picturesque; the Twenty-Second Regiment of 
Tipperary men (whom our author calls Celts) fought 
like true descendants of the soldiers whom Cromwell 
planted in Tipperary; and Sir W. Butler contrasts this 
victory with “the most dishonourable and inglorious 
chapter of our military history enacted near the 
head-waters of this same Indus river,” which flows by 
Meeanee. The allusion is bewildering, for the Indus has 
its source in Tibet, many hundred miles from Afghanis- 
tan, yet the Kabul disasters may possibly be meant ; 
and it is quite true that they would never have oc- 
curred if Napier had been in command. Nor would the 
Sikhs have so nearly beaten us in their first desperate 
onslaught three yearslater,if Napier, who could handle 
troops, and Ellenborough, who, with all his faults, 
understood military organisation, had been in supreme 
military and civil command when the Sikh war began. 
It was partly mischance, and mainly the distrust in- 
spired by Napier’s impetuous domineering ways, that 
left the fortunes of England in the hands of rash or 
incapable generals, and kept a man of real military 
genius in the background until the crisis was past. 

Sir W. Butler quotes with great approval Napier’s 

account of his administration of justice in Sinde— 
“so different from the lawgiving of the usual big-wig.” 
“ Against all evidence” (says Napier) “I decide in 
favour of the poor. ... My formula is this: Punish 
the Government servants first, and inquire about the 
right and wrong when there is time ’—a principle 
clearly imported from the humorous traditions of his 
native Ireland. Then follows a piece of Carlylese, 
about “the strong man terrible only-to the unjust”; 
while later on we have a hit at the East India 
Director as the “truffle-fed and truculent tyrant,” 
which reminds one of Falstaff’s railing at the 
Gadshill traders as bacon-fed knaves “who hate 
us youth.” These lively sallies, containing more 
heat than illumination, do no good to the fine old 
‘soldier whom they are intended to exalt, and whose 
boasts and blunders We are all in these days dis- 
posed to treat indulgently. His ideal was Napoleon, 
a military autocrat ; and his dream was to conquer 
and rule all Asia. “ Were I Emperor of the East at 
thirty years of age, I would have Constantinople on 
one side and Pekin on the other before twenty years, 
and all between should be grand, free, and happy !” 
How could a man with such gigantic aspirations 
tolerate the “ pompous insolence” of the India 
Directors, or fail to quarrel with Lord Dalhousie, 
who was just as dictatorial and much stronger, and 
who actually stopped Napier’s pay when he refused 
to disburse some prize money? The narrative passes 
swiftly, as is right, over this miserable strife, and pre- 
fers to dwell on the solid work done by Sir C. Napier, 
when Commander-in-Chief in India, in military im- 
provements and systematic reorganisation, and in 
predicting the coming mutiny of the native army ; 
a prophecy which he himself did something to 
fulfil. He retired in 1850, and died in 1853, not 
very long after the funeral of his great chief, the 
Duke of Wellington. And though we cannot accept 
Sir W. Butler’s lofty estimate of his qualities, we 
cordially agree that he was a man whom soldiers 
might well love and admire, whose hard and honour- 
able life should be known to all Englishmen, and 
whose name deserves to be held in kindly and 
respectful remembrance by the nation. 


MASSON’S EDITION OF MILTON. 

Tue Portica, Works or Joun Mitton. Edited, with Memoir, 
Introductions, Notes, etc., by David Masson, M.A., LL.D. 
Three vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

PROFESSOR MAsson’s edition of Milton has long 

taken its place among those editions of a classic 

which are little likely to be superseded. Equal 
knowledge, zeal, and industry, will not soon be found 
again combined in the same person. There was, 
however, room for improvement in minutiz, and in 
this second issue a change for the better has been 
effected by adopting a strictly chronological arrange- 
ment of the poems. The advantage to the student 
of Milton is obvious, and we can see no disadvantage 
but the inevitable one that “Comus” and “ Lycidas ” 
do not stand out so clearly as could be wished from 


the starry flock of minor pieces, among which they 
beam 


Velut inter ignes 
Luna minores, 


An important addition, rather than alteration, is an 
abridged Life of Milton, recast from the biographic 
sketch prefixed to the smaller edition. Metrical 
versions of the most interesting Latin poems have 
now been introduced, a feature peculiar to this 
edition, and a most valuable one. The most import- 
ant of several important additions to the several 
Intrc “ictions is the section devoted to the investi- 
gation of Milton’s alleged indebtedness to pre- 
decessors for the conception of “ Paradise Lost,” and 
some particular passages. Vondel is the most import- 
ant source of obligation, and Professor Masson conclu- 
sively shows that Milton’s obligations, if any, were but 
trifling. Some other claimants are put out of court 
by the fact, unknown to their advocates, that “Para- 
dise Lost” was planned before their works were pub- 
lished. Among them is Father Salandra, author of 
the Adamo Caduto (1647), who deserves special 
notice because none of the English editors who have 
mentioned his name appear to have seen his drama, 
of which very probably no copy exists in England. 
The British Museum, however, possesses a copy of 
Signor Zicari da Paola’s tract in support of his claim 
(Naples, 1844). Zicari, who, perhaps judiciously, 
abstains from giving any specimen of Salandra’s 
poetry, adduces coincidences which would seem 
greatly to the point if both poets were not manifestly 
borrowing from a common source. He thinks, for 
instance, that Sin’s relation to Death must have been 
borrowed by Milton from Salandra, forgetting that 
it was declared long before either of them, that 
“Sin, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth Death.” 


derived a few hints from it, is possible enough, but 
not provable. 


DR. DALE ON THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Tue Livinc Cuuist THE Four Gosrers, By R. W. Dale, D.D. 
Birmingham. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1890. 
OF the fourteen lectures of which this volume is 
composed six were addressed to Dr. Dale’s own 
congregation on Sunday mornings, and the primary 
intention was “not to state reasons why those who 
do not believe in Christ should believe in Him, but 
to explain why it is that those who believe in Him 
continue to believe.” Before such an audience it was 
only natural that the argument based on experience, 
and on “the conception of the Living Christ given 
in their own consciousness” (p. 55), should be made 
very prominent; and Dr. Dale has much that is 
admirable and effective to say about the case for 
Christianity, as satisfying the speculative intellect, 
the emotional cravings, the ethical ideals of our 
nature, as bringing men into the consciousness of 
“belonging to the eternal and divine order,” and 
into “the consciousness of God.” The remaining 
eight lectures, addressed also to his own congrega- 
tion at the usual Thursday evening service, are 
designed to prove that the ancient tradition which 
assigns the first, second, third, and fourth Gospels 


to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, respectively, 


That Milton may have seen Salandra’s piece, and- 
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is strictly accurate, and that, therefore, these docu- 
ments can safely be taken as first-hand reports at 
every point. Dr. Dale (rightly, as we think) does 
not conceive the truth of this old ecclesiastical tra- 
dition to be essential to Christianity; but he believes 
it to be true, and, if true, it is of course important. 
All through his lectures on this subject he obviously 
leans a good deal on Bishops Lightfoot and West- 
cott, as well as on the works of Dr. Sanday, Dr. 
Salmon, and one or two other scholars, and he 
cordially acknowledges his obligations. The special 
circumstances made it necessary, as he explains, to 
limit the scope of his argument in various ways; in 
particular the requirements of his audience do not 
seem to have made it necessary that he should notice 
any critic later than Baur and Strauss. One or 
two things might advantageously have been made 
clearer, however, if more recent criticism had been 
taken into account. For example, Dr. Dale himself 
seems sometimes almost to forget that practically 
no one now denies the four Canonical gospels to 
have been in existence in Papias’s time; and that 
it hardly ever was doubted about the Synoptics. 
The question really is as to the kind of cur- 
rency they then had, and the reputation they 
then enjoyed. Were they at that time univer- 
sally known to be apostolic writings, and were 
they recognised in any sense as Canonical on 
that account at that comparatively early date? 
It is contended by many that, though certainly 
in existence, they were not the only accounts 
of the sayings and doings of Jesus then current in 
the Churches, that they were comparatively obscure, 
and that they had not differentiated themselves 
from all others in the eyes of the Church authorities 
of Papias’s time, as they might have been expected 
to have done if known to be of direct apostolic 
origin. Again, no one denies that the Synoptic 
tradition was current in Justin’s time; is much more 
than this currency proved by Dr. Dale’s interesting 
summary of the life of Christ as it can be gleaned 
from Justin’s writings? To very many minds the 
perusal of such a summary will inevitably suggest 
that Justin cannot possibly have been in the least 
aware that the Fourth Gospel possessed the supreme 
importance claimed for it by later ecclesiastical 
tradition as being a direct report written by the 
most intimate friend of Jesus. Further, modern 
criticism has done a good deal towards demonstra- 
ting what may be called the “ stratification” of the 
gospels, in other words towards indicating what 
portions can with the greatest degree of certainty 
be traced back most nearly to the oral tradition of 
Peter, and what portions to the pen of Matthew. 
Christian apologists in this country, we are per- 
suaded, will ultimately come to see, as their fellow- 
workers abroad have already seen, that there is 
much advantage in being able to point to the 
relatively early strata in the gospels as recognised 
by all schools of criticism. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


1, Rex Raynor, Artist: A Story or Sowrne anp Reapine. By 
Silas K. Hocking, F.R.H.S. London and New York : Frederick 
Warne & Co. 1890. 

2. Macore Mytuica; ox, Wuat Sue Saw in Farrytanp. By 
F. B. Doveton. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 

3. Wantev—A Kine; or, How Merve Set tue Nursery RuyMes 
to Rieuts. By Maggie Browne. London, Paris and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Co, 1890. 


“Rex RAyYNoR, ARTIST,” is not a book for children, 
and there is much in it which the average adult 
could not possibly tolerate, but we can quite under- 
stand that it might give a good deal of pleasure 
to an illiterate prig of about the age of sixteen. 
The lesson which it enforces—that good conduct is 
rewarded now and here by material prosperity—is 
mean, and immoral, and false. Only be pious—so 
this book tells us—and your pictures will not be 
skied. If you are only a very little kind, you will 
find a cab and an invitation to breakfast waiting for 


you when you have finished a term of six months’ 
imprisonment. The originality shown in the story 
may be imagined when we say that the hero is 
substituted in his infancy for another baby, identifies 
himself by a birth-mark, and saves the woman 
whom he loves from a lawless brigand at “San 
Vera.” ‘The hero held a Sunday Bible-class, and 
painted pictures of which we are told that “the 
technique was his own.” His love-story is the most 
fatuous and exasperating love-story that we have 
wearied ourselves with for some considerable time. 
The book is sentimental, sordid, and displeasing. 
Each chapter, of course, has its prefatory stanza. 
We quote a portion of one :— 


“Ts it instinct? Is it nature ? 
Or some freak or fault of chance, 
Which our liking or disliking 
Limits to a single glance?” 


These beautiful words are by Charles Swain. We 
cannot think of anything—either instinct or nature, 
or freak or fault—-which is likely to limit our dis- 
liking of this book, although it is certainly not worth 
more than a single glance. It is quite unworthy of 
Mr. Hocking. We have seen worse illustrations in 
better books. 

“Maggie in Mythica” is intended for quite young 
children. There can be no doubt that the proprie- 
tors of a certain soap will be pleased by the gra- 
tuitous notice of it which is given in some of the 
pages of this story. A certain popular conjurer will 
perhaps be gratified by the allusions which are made 
to his entertainment. Mr. Lewis Carroll would 
undoubtedly be delighted by the whole story—for 
imitation is sincere flattery—but for the fact that 
even in this form the frequency of flattery brings 
with it satiety. But we doubt whether the 
young readers of our dear friend “ Alice” will 
care much for “Maggie in Mythica.” In the 
preface indulgence is claimed for this story, as 
being the author’s first fairy tale. We have no 
wish to be severe, although we could be more 
indulgent if we had some assurance that the offence 
would not be repeated ; we have pointed out what 
pleasure the book is likely to give and to whom it 
is likely to give it; but we cannot say that children 
will be immensely pleased with it. Some parts of it 
are brighter than others, but on the whole it is dull 
and spiritless. Whimsical originality, sprightliness 
and tenderness, are wanted for the ideal fairy story. 
There is but little evidence of them in this book. 
Children are terrible critics. They do not know why 
they dislike, but, an intelligent child has a knack of 
disliking very rightly. It is a mistake to think that 
it is easy to write the kind of story that children 
love. 

On the whole we can cordially recommend 
“Wanted—A King” to the consideration of literary 
nurseries. It has occurred to many children that 
the record of the nursery rhymes is in some cases too 

scanty and deficient. The actions of the heroes and 
heroines of these short poems are recounted, it is 
true, but thousands of children pine for some logical 
justification for these actions, for a more analytical 
exposition of character, and for a more artistic and 
satisfactory climax. They do not express themselves 
in these words, but we believe that these are things 
for which they certainly pine. Such books have been 
written beforé, but there was plenty of room for 
“ Wanted—A King.” It shows no great originality, 
although it is more original than “ Maggie in Mythica,’ 
but it is pleasantly and gracefully told, and it 
teaches friendliness and good-feeling without being 
mawkish or obviously didactic. There are many 
little touches which seem to show that the author 
loves and understands children. Her book owes 
much to the charming illustrations by Mr. Harry 
Furniss. Those who remember his work in “ Sylvie 
and Bruno”—and we have not had time to forget it 
yet—will be eager to see his pictures of Merle, and 
they will not be disappointed. More children ought 


to be called Merle. It really is a very pretty name. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

“ Home-LirE ON AN OstRIcH Farm” is the title which Mrs. 
Martin gives to a lively, though rather desultory, record of her 
experience in the Karroo, a district of South Africa easily reached 
by a journey up-country from Port Elizabeth. Nine years ago, 
when London was shrouded in dismal November fogs, Mrs. Martin 
and her husband started for South Africa in order to commence 
ostrich-farming. An animated description is given of the 
initial difficulties which they encountered in this undertaking, 
when they settled on an outlying farm and began operations by 
the purchase of forty-nine young ostriches. The droll antics 
of somewhat formidable “ chicks” are amusingly described, but 
after all, the ‘ flock ” was less troublesome than its shepherd, a 
Kaffir lad, who was inclined to allow the ungainly birds to 
follow their own devices. Young ostriches are good travellers, 
but we can well believe that it is anything but easy to trans- 
port full-grown ones about the world. They are miserable 
sailors, as Mr. Martin found to his eost, for when he took a 
number of the birds to Sydney about half of them died on 
the voyage. The account of Mr. Martin’s exportation experi- 
ments must, however, speak for itself. Mrs. Martin gives 
an amusing account of what she terms the dervish-like habit 
ostriches have of waltzing when in particularly good spirits. 
Unfortunately, their slender legs often come to grief at the close 
of this performance. The stupidity of the ostrich has not been ex- 
aggerated, and yet, though he is utterly incapable of taking care of 
himself, he is ridiculously full of conceit. Mrs. Martin thinks 
it is a pity that English doctors do not know more about the 
superb climate of the Karroo, and its marvellous reeuperative 
qualities, especially in the case of consumptive patients. She 
admits that the scenery is not altogether attractive, and that 
“eecentric plants” and “ queer beasts ” abound, and that there 
is an all-pervading look of incompleteness which perhaps justified 
the conclusion of the American who guessed that “South Africa 
was finished off in a hurry late on Saturday night, with a few 
diamonds thrown in to compensate.’ A pleasant, unconventional 
book, abounding in shrewd observation and genial humour. 

At the outset of his interesting book, “* My Friends at St. 
Ampelio,” Mr. Goodchild states that it is not his intention to 
describe society on the Riviera, much less to give any particu- 
lars of daily life and gossips at the supposed little health-resort 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, where these colloquies took 
i. We are introduced to a group of people who have been 

rought together under the roof of one of the villas at St. 
Ampelio by various considerations of health, economy, and 
pleasure. On the whole the people thus assembled by chance 
around one table contrived to keep the conversational ball rollin 
briskly, and the fact that they were by no means of one mm 
lent a zest to their daily discussions. The clergyman and the 
Socialist, for example, differed on most points ; and the physician 
and the minor poet by no means always saw eye to eye; whilst 
the ladies of the party, by their sparkling sallies, often gave an 
unexpected turn to grave and heated discussions on philosophy 
and art, theology and politics. The closipg chapters of the 
book are devoted to a description of the characteristics of “the Sage 
of St. Ampelio”—a certain old gentleman with a good deal of 
dry humour, and still more common-sense, whose arrival upon the 
scene marks an epoch in more lives thian one. This is a bright, 
suggestive, and unconventional book, full of shrewd and vigorous 
thought on not a few of the deeper problems of the age. The 
volume deserves to be read, and those who read it are not likely 
to forget either the personages who figure in its pages or the 
words which Mr. Goodchild has put into their lips. 

Mr. MeWilliam, inspector to the London School Board, is 
responsible for “ Longmans’ Handbook of English Literature,” 
a volume of six hundred pages, in which an attempt is made to 
trace the growth and to indicate the characteristics of English 
authorship from the seventh century to the present time. In 
other words, the book opens with Bada and Cedmon, and ends 
with Ruskin and Tennyson, though a few pages are also devoted 
to American literature in the nineteenth century, from Wash- 
ington Irving to Russell Lowell. The book is avowedly the 
outcome of an attempt to place in the hands of pupil-teachers 
and other young students a simple and interesting account of 
the great English writers. Some time ago, Mr. MeWilliam 
reminds us, much ingenuity was called into play in making a 
selection of the best hundred books, and in a somewhat similar 
way he has singled out about a hundred representative English 
authors, and he “ invites” the young students aforesaid to bend 
their undivided energies in the first instance to these men of 
light and leading. 1t would not be difficult to name English 


* Home-Lire on AN OstricH Farm. By Annie Martin. Illustrated. 
London: George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. Crown 8vo. 

My Frienps at St. Amperio. By J. .A. Goodchild, Author of 
**Somnia Medici,’”? &c. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co. Crown 8vo. 

Lonemans’ HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By R. McWilliam, 
oa London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

wus I Lerr ConGREGATIONALISM. By George S. Reaney, Assistant- 
Curate, St. Mary’s, Riverhead, Kent, London: James Clarke & 
Co. Crown 8vo. (ls.) 

Crry Boys IN THE Woops; or, A TRAPPING VENTURE IN Marne. B 
Henry P. Wells. Illustrated. London: Chapman & Hall, Limi 
Royal 8vo, (9s.) 


thinkers who are conspicuous by their absence in the present 
og nor do we care for the introduction into such a realm 
of hard and fast numerical considerations. Moreover, such a 
plan throws the book in a chronological sense out of scale, and 
therefore is apt to convey a misleading view of the growth and 
pane of English literature in its broad general aspects, 
n the other hand, we like the plan of giving illustra- 
tive extracts, and of choosing, wherever that is possible, 
those which are either “ professedly or indirectly autobio- 
— ” in scope. For the rest, though we admit that 
r. McWilliam has attempted a difficult task, we are not pre- 
pared to add that we think he has achieved it in a wholl 
satisfactory way. There is, in fact, in our opinion, little intel- 
lectual freshness or vigour about a book which in its fluent 
icturesqueness reminds us all too clearly of Mr. Justin 
eCarthy’s “History of our Own Times.” The adjectival 
luxuriance of the style finds free course for itself in compli- 
mentary allusions; what we miss is critical insight and the 
power to sum up with judgment and impartiality not merely the 
outward story of a man’s life, but the actual and relative value of 
his particular contribution to the intellectual or imaginative 
— of the nation. 

The personal pronoun which figures on the title-page of Mr. 
Reaney’s book, “ Why I left signifi- 
cantly indicates one prominent characteristic of this odd and 
superfluous deliverance. The volume is hopelessly vitiated by 
the exaggerated view which the writer entertains of his own 
Mer gg Possibly Mr. Reaney may have a remarkable career 
before him in the Established Church, but certainly at his best 
he was never regarded as a bright and shining light whilst he 
still condescended to adorn the Congregational ministry. We 
cheerfully admit that he filled with credit if not with renown 
a number of more or less important ‘ spheres,” and that he won 
a measure of respect by average capacity linked, possibly, to 
more than average devotion to duty. But having granted so 
much, we entirely fail to see why he should inflict his own auto- 
biography upon us as a justification of his recent change of 
religious front. Cardinal Newman wrote his “ Apologia” 
because he was bitterly attacked; but, so far as we are aware, 
Mr. Reaney’s departure was at best a nine days’ wonder in 
Lancashire, and as for the rest of England, most people 
were probably not aware that he had made it — until 
the appearance of this shallow and very self-conscious 
book; besides, to mention Cardinal Newman in the same 
breath as Mr. Reaney is to descend at one sweep from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Mr. Reaney’s “reasons” doubtless 
satisfy himself, but we must decline to diseuss what he grandilo- 
quently terms the “genesis of those mental and spiritual 
processes which have issued in the acceptance on m part of the 
position of a minister in the Church of England: We can 
only hope that the gain to the Established Church will be 
greater than the loss to Nonconformity which is so osten- 
tatiously trumpeted abroad in this production. 

There are plenty of books which gloss over the privations 
and drudgery of a trapper’s life in order to bring into greater 
prominence the more romantic aspects of the chase. Such books 
give lads, who are perhaps their chief readers, a false impression 
of the conditions under which the sportsman follows his calling, 
and therefore it is well that a little healthy realism should be 
introduced into books of the kind, even if one outcome of such a 
return to common sense should be to chill the enthusiasm 
of the ardent boys who are thirsting to fight Indians and 
to hunt buffaloes in the far West. Mr. Wills states that 
he has written “City Boys in the Woods” in response 
to a suggestion that a story truthfully portraying the 
actual life of the hunter and trapper would be timed at the 
present moment. With great clearness and detail the incidents 
of hunting, which make up the daily round of a trapper’s life, 
are cleverly described, and this is interwoven with the threads of 
a slight but sufficient story, in which the element of adventure is 
well represented. Ifthe author succeeds in showing, as he ought 
to do, that a “special education is as necessary to a life in the 
wilderness as it is to navigate that other wilderness the ocean,” 
a lively and entertaining book will not have been written in vain. 
There are a number of capital illustrations in the volume, and 
they in their way are as realistic as the story itself. 
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THE SPEAKER 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1890. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE past week has been remarkable in the history 
of political parties in this country. [t has seen public 
excitement at its highest degree of tension; it has 
witnessed a great crisis in the relations of the English 
Liberals and the Irish Home Rulers; and it closes 
leaving the great problem still unsolved. The feeling 
to which we gave expression in these columns a week 
ago, that in the interests of the Liberal party in 
England it was necessary that Mr. PARNELL should 
retire from his position at the head of the Irish Home 
Rulers, was evidently held so strongly throughout 
Great Britain that no freedom of choice remained 
for the Liberal leaders. Little as they might desire 
to interfere with the inner discipline of the Irish 
members, they could not hide from them the fact 
that unless Mr. PARNELL retired from their leader- 
ship the cause of Home Rule could not possibly 
triumph at the next election, and might be lost for + 
years to come. 


Tus view was fully impressed upon the Irish 
members themselves, not only by the leading Liberal 
newspapers, but by a personal communication from 
Mr. GLADSTONE to Mr. JusTIN MCCARTHY, and on 
Monday and Tuesday last it was confidently ex- 
pected that Mr. PARNELL and his colleagues would 
recognise the necessity laid upon them, and would 
bow to it. Parliament met for the Winter 
Session on Tuesday, and on the same afternoon 
the Irish members also met, according to their 
wont, to elect their Chairman for the Parlia- 
mentary year. The proceedings in the House 
of Commons paled in interest before those in the 
room in which the Irish members were gathered. 
The debate on the Address in reply to the Queen’s 
Speech—a mere expression of thanks-—was tame and 
uninteresting. The real centre of political gravity 
lay elsewhere; for almost at the moment when the 
debate on the Address began, it became known that 
Mr. PARNELL had not only been re-elected leader 


THE publication of this grave letter on Wednes- 
day morning made an immense impression on the 
public mind. Everywhere it was accepted as being 
the decisive word, spoken with manly courage, and 
at the same time with studious moderation, in a most 
grave and delicate controversy. The first question 
which men asked themselves was whether Mr. 
PARNELL, and the Irish members generally, were 
aware of the terms of the letter when they 
resolved that the former should retain his post 
as their leader. There seems to be some doubt as to 
Mr. PARNELL; but it is clear that the majority of his 
followers knew nothing of Mr. GLADSTONE’S com- 
munication when they met on Tuesday. The agi- 
tation which prevailed throughout the Liberal party 
found its counterpart among the Irish members. 
They also found themselves in a position of great 
perplexity, divided between their loyalty to Mr. PAR- 
NELL and their desire to avoid the shipwreck of Home 
Rule. A second meeting of their members was held 
on Wednesday afternoon. At this meeting we under- 
stand that Mr. SExToN and Mr. Justin McCartTuy 
both expressed the opinion that the situation was 
one from which only one mode of escape—the retire- 
ment of Mr. PARNELL—was possible. The feeling 
among the Irish members generally seemed to move 
in the same direction. The meeting was, however, 
adjourned until Monday next, in order that full com- 
munications might be received from America, where 
so many of the leading members of the party are 
now engaged. 


THE political situation is unquestionably very 
grave. Not since the abolition of the Corn Laws has 
there been anything quite like the personal crisis 
which has occurred this week. For, owing to the 
special circumstances of the case, it has largely 
assumed the character of a question between Mr. 
GLADSTONE on the one side and Mr. PARNELL on the 
other. There is no need to say how infinitely Mr. 
GLADSTONE outweighs the member for Cork in the 
eyes of all English Liberals, There is not one among 
them who would not sacrifice many Mr. PARNELLS 


of his party, but had declared his intention of hold- 
ing his position. Early in the afternoon he appeared 
in the House, looking far more buoyant and high- 
spirited than he has done for months past. 


THE announcement fell with tremendous weight 
upon the Liberal party. It even seemed to stagger 
the Ministerialists, keenly though some amongst them 
seemed to be relishing the prospect of a great 
political rupture. But the weight of the blow, 
heavy as it was in the first instance, was enor- 
mously increased when it became known that 
on Monday MR. GLADSTONE had addressed to 
Mr. Morey a letter in which, in but 
decisive language, he expressed his surprise that he 
had received no communication from MR. PARNELL 
as to his intentions, and intimated his own convic- 
tion that it was impossible for that gentleman to 
retain his position as leader of the Irish party, with- 
out inflicting a ruinous blow upon the cause of Home 
Rule. Mr. GLADSTONE stated, in conclusion, that as 
his own public life was now bound up with the 
question of Home Rule, Mr. PARNELL’S retention 
of his position would probably involve his own 


for the sake of Mr. GLADSTONE. But, on the other 
hand, the Irish members have their own strong 
feeling of loyalty to MR. PARNELL, and feel acutely 
the danger of the situation to their own party if his 
controlling hand should be removed. They will do 
well not to weigh their loyalty to their own leader 
against that of the Liberals to Mr. GLADSTONE, but 
to remember that it is Mr. PARNELL who by his own 
wrong-doing has brought about the present crisis, 
and that in the highest interests of their country a 
great personal sacrifice is required of them. 


THE Queefi's Speech on Tuesday last is remark- 
able for the amount of prospective legislation which 
it holds forth, and no less for a significant sentence 
that follows on these promises. After indicating 
Mr. BALFour’s Land Purchase Bill—divided, for 
convenience, into two bills—Sirm MicHarL Hicks- 
BeEacu’s Tithe Bill, the Bill dealing with Private 
Bill legislation in Scotland, and possibly in Ireland, 
and the Bill for “alleviating the burden which 
the law of compulsory education has in recent 
years imposed upon the poorer portion of my 
people,” the Speech goes on to say:—* There 
are several other matters upon which legislation 


retirement from the political scene. 


is desirable; but recent experience has rendered 
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it doubtful whether the time at your disposal 
will, in your judgment, be sufficient for the considera- 
tion of many subjects of an important character 
beyond those to which I have referred.” This reads 
uncommonly like a hint that the slightest attempt 
at legitimate obstruction will be watched for and 
eagerly taken as an opportunity for dissolution. 
For it is absurd to suppose that, even with the most 
complaisant Opposition, the Government can get 
through all the measures actually promised, not to 
speak of those which are “ desirable” merely. We 
need not point out what the real opportunity is just 
now. It is sufficient that the Government has 
hinted what the ostensible occasion will be. Mean- 
while we once more congratulate the Liberal Union- 
ists on their prospects of an Irish Local Government 
Bill during the present Parliament. 


On Thursday night Mr. BALFouR ina brief speech 
moved the first reading of his Irish Land Bill—or 
rather Bills; for he has divided his measure of 
last session into two parts, the first of which deals 
more particularly with the congested districts. This 
division of the measure is a further suggestion of 
the probability of an early dissolution. Mr. La- 
BOUCHERE opposed the first reading of the Bill on the 
ground that the country ought to be consulted before 
its credit was pledged for a scheme of land purchase 
in Ireland. He was followed into the lobby by 
116 members. Mr. PARNELL, with a portion of 
the Irish members, voted with the Government, 
whilst Mr. GLADSTONE, and the remaining English 
and Irish Liberals, abstained from voting. Until a 
print of the Bill has been examined it is impossible 
to say in what respects it differs from the ill- 
contrived scheme of last session; it does appear, 
however, to give more local control than the original 
measure provided. 


EARLY on Sunday morning WILLIAM IIL. King 
of the Netherlands, died at the Castle of Loo, in his 
seventy-fourth year. The end had been expected for 
some time; the regency of QUEEN EMMA was in good 
working order; and there seems not the slightest 
reason to doubt that this regency will be equal 
to its task until the young QUEEN WILHELMINA’S 
majority, which will fall in 1898. Eight years is 
a long period of which to prophesy peace; but 
the late king’s reign has almost taught one to 
forget the possibility of trouble in the Nether- 
lands. Under him Holland enjoyed the proverbial 
happiness of having no history at all; and now 
the most exciting result of his death will be the 
peaceful transference of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg to the rule of DUKE ADOLPHUS OF NAssAUu ; for 
the succession to the crown of the Duchy is regu- 
lated by Salic law, and the male line of the House of 
Nassau is extinguished by KING WILLIAM’s death. 
His first wife had borne him two sons, both of whom 
died before him. He was a kindly ruler, endowed 
with all bowrgeois virtues, intent on commerce and 
economy, averse to every kind of violence—from 
war to capital punishment. For Holland he was the 
best of kings, and for him Holland was the best of 
kingdoms. 


THE dispute over the eligibility of women to 
serve on County Councils has been decided (for the 
time) in the Law Courts this week. To the first 
London Parliament Brixton and Bow returned a 
lady apiece. One of these, however—LAapy SANpD- 
HURST—was promptly summoned to the Law Courts, 
and forced to retire by the decision of judges 
unsympathetically male. Her colleague of Bow, Miss 
CoBDEN, remained for twelve months in discreet 
retirement, and then, relying on the statute which 
declares that after twelve months no election shall 
be questioned, reappeared and claimed her rights as 
County Councillor. But if the female principle has 
its pioneers, the male principle has its defenders. Str 
WALTER DE Souza, who reveres the law of England 


more than he regards her daughters, especially when 
the daughters would vote on the otherside, found Miss 
CoBDEN intolerable. For principle’s sake he turned 
common informer, and brought an action to recover 
five penalties of £50 each from Miss CoppEN for 
sitting where she ought not. Mr. Justice Day, on 
Monday, declared she must sit there no longer, and 
exacted £25 in each case, making in all £125 and 
costs. The whole affair is a little absurd, and we 
can only suggest that SiR WALTER DE Souza should 
pay over the penalties he has won to the fund which 
has been raised for the defence of the ladies, and 
that all parties concerned should forego for the 
present any other claims which they may have on 
the attention of the world. 


THE Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day made no change in their rate of discount. Few 
expected that they would, for it would be manifestly 
unwise. True, during the fortnight ended Wednes- 
day night, they received 5} millions sterling in gold 
from abroad, and they have yet to get about 1} 
millions. It is not improbable, therefore, that before 
long the reserve will reach twenty millions. But as 
nearly all the gold has had to be borrowed, it will 
have to be paid back in a few months, and the Bank, 
therefore, must do its utmost to prevent such a fall 
in rates as would lead to gold shipments. Yet the 
joint-stock and private banks are acting as if there 
was no such necessity. At the beginning of last week 
they refused to discount on any terms, and they 
called in loans so recklessly that they very nearly 
caused a panic. Now they are discounting at 5 per 
cent., and even under, and they are lending at from 
3 to 4 percent. This is greatly to be regretted, and 
may cause another scare and another fall on the Stock 
Exchange. The price of silver is 474d. per ounce, but 
the market is very unsettled. On Wednesday a 
rumour was circulated that MR. GOSCHEN intends to 
introduce a Bill for the issue of ten millions of one 
pound notes secured upon silver,and an attempt was 
made to put up the price. Probably there will be an 
issue of £1 notes, but they will not be secured upon 
silver. The attempt of the speculators was not very 
successful, as it received no support from the United 
States, where the new Silver Act has proved so 
complete a failure that the agitation for a free 
coinage Act is gaining strength, and the Government 
is at its wits’ end how to deal with it. 


THERE has been a very rapid and dangerous 
recovery upon the Stock Exchange from the panic 
fall of last week. If it continues, it will lead to 
fresh mischief. There has been some buying back by 
speculators, and some investment purchases, but 
there has also been an active speculation, and under 
the circumstances that is very risky. The speculators 
hope that the Bank of England will prevent serious 
failures, which is absurd. They are also counting 
upon a continuance of cheap money, which is equally 
unreasonable. Even panic in Buenos Ayres on Tues- 
day gave them only momentary uneasiness. On 
Wednesday they went on buying as rashly as before, 
yet the state of Buenos Ayres is most serious. The 
premium on gold there at the beginning of the week 
was 250 per cent. The Government had to send 
police into the Bourse, and shut it up, and great 
numbers of commercial failures are reported. But 
the City attaches little importance to all this, airily 
declaring that the Bank of England and Messrs. 
ROTHSCHILD will assist the Republic, and that all 
will be well. The recovery here is largely due to 
the rapid recovery in New York, where Mr. Jay 
GOULD, having obtained control of the Union Pacific, 
the Richmond Terminal, and the Pacific Mail, is now 
said to be anxious to put up prices. The Con- 
tinental Bourses too have been wonderfully firm, 
though the best-informed doubt the reality of their 
strength. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


N the opinion of a writer in the Times on Wednes- 
day last, Mr. Gladstone occupied on that day 
“the most pitiable and humiliating position that 
could possibly be conceived for the trusted chief of an 
historic party.” The opinion of most men of honour 
throughout Great Britain, to whatever party they 
might belong, happened to be exactly the opposite 
of that to which the writer of this sentence, and of 
others still more offensive, thus gave expression. 
Whether men agreed with Mr. Gladstone or whether 
they did not, they were unanimous in thinking 
that his letter to Mr. Morley on the question of Mr. 
Parnell’s position, was as dignified as it was unselfish. 
It showed the great statesman in the light in which 
Englishmen love to see their leading men—taking a 
firm stand upon principle, and prepared to sacrifice 
every personal consideration to the supreme object of 
the public good. Mr. Gladstone has justified the 
highest expectations of his friends, and has filled 
the heart of every generous opponent with a feeling 
of pride, by the courage and resolution with which 
he has faced one of the most difficult moments in the 
history of his country. That he has, quite incident- 
ally, refuted in the most complete manner the stale 
calumny that he has espoused the cause of Ireland 
in order to clear his own way to office, is a small 
matter, but it is one which deserves to be noticed. 
As the best representative of all that is best in the 
public life of England, Mr. Gladstone has given 
expression, in language at once clear and moderate, 
to the sentiment which for the past ten days has 
been uppermost in the minds of the overwhelming 
majority of his followers. The time is past when 
a politician with the stain upon his character which 
is now unhappily borne by Mr. Parnell, can hope 
to enjoy the confidence of either of the great 
political parties. There are still among us many 
who regret this fact; but even they cannot deny 
that it is a stubborn reality, which no man 
worthy of the name of statesman can disregard. 
Mr. Gladstone has not flung himself with hysterical 
vehemence into the hot cry which has been raised 
against Mr. Parnell in some quarters. He has 
not added a word to the load of reproach which has 
already been heaped upon that eminent man. But 
he has spoken as a statesman was bound to do, and 
in every quarter in which men respect moral courage, 
honesty, and unselfishness, his plain words have been 
hailed with delight. 

It is still at this moment open to doubt whether 
Mr. Parnell will pursue what seems to most of us 
to be so plainly the path of duty, and accept with 
becoming dignity and se'*.:ontrol the punishment 
which, by his own acts, ae has incurred. For our 

art, we cannot bring ourseives to believe that when 
he has realised the full truth, and when he knows 
that anything short of his own self-sacrifice must 
of necessity retard the consummation of the new 
era in lreland for his lifetime at least, he will 
hesitate as to his duty. We believe fully in the 
reality of his devotion to his country, and for her 
sake we feel that he cannot remain where he now 
is, blocking the very path in which he has hitherto 
been the pioneer. His followers in the House 
of Commons have shown their gratitude to him 
for his splendid services in the past; nor is 
there a single Englishman who has the right to 
reproach them for having clung to him, even in 
his downfall, with an almost passionate attach- 
ment. Perhaps the most painful feature of the 
situation which has existed during the past ten 
days has been the bitterness and anger with which 
Irishmen have been assailed because they did not 
show themselves as eager to turn upon their leader 


as some zealots in this country were. We should 
have thought badly of them if they had displayed 
this indecent haste. But they also must recog- 
nise the fact that Mr. Parnell’s day of service 
to Ireland is for the present at an end; and, 
bitterly as they may deplore the necessity, they 
must make their choice between loyalty to their 
leader and loyalty to their country. They can hardly 
hesitate as to their duty. Painful as the choice 
must be, they will be found ready, we feel assured, 
to sacrifice even the remembrance of Mr. Parnell’s 
labours and sufferings on behalf of their common 
cause, for the sake of that sacred cause itself. If 
they were to take any other course, if under either 
the natural irritation caused by the violent language 
of irresponsible writers and speakers in England, or 
their sense of personal devotion to their chief, they 
were to refuse to yield to public opinion in this 
country, it is plain to everyone that the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle for liberty in Ireland, for the 
lifetime of another generation at least, would be the 
inevitable result. 

The Liberal party has never had the right to 
dictate to its Irish allies; but it has always had 
the right to determine the principles by which its 
own course of action shall be guided. We believe 
that in asserting this right on the present occasion 
it has acted even more in the interests of Ireland 
than of England. The time will come when the 
dark days through which the Irish members are 
now passing will be seen to have brought to 
them a blessing in disguise. Certain it is that 
the action of Mr. Gladstone has averted a great 
disaster. It has prevented what must otherwise 
have been inevitable, the continuance of that 
miserable system of injustice, oppression, and mis- 
government, which is now maintained in Ireland 
under the sanction of the law. We believe, indeed, 
that if through any failure of judgment on the part of 
the Irish members the alliance between themselves 
and the Liberals of England were to be broken down, 
we should be forthwith plunged into a state of the 
Irish Question infinitely worse than anything we have 
yet experienced. It has not been through the energy 
of the police, the Removable Magistrates, or the 
absentee Irish Secretary, that the country has been 
spared in recent years that terrible harvest of crime 
and outrage which has so often been reaped in the 
past. The withdrawal of Liberal sympathy from 
Ireland is not, we trust, possible under any cireum- 
stances; but even the withdrawal of the active co- 
operation of a great English party with Irishmen in 
the pursuit of just and beneficent ends, would have 
been a terrible disaster, and might have produced 
a state of affairs on the other side of the channel 
worse than civil war. This risk we trust will be 
averted by the wisdom and patriotism not only of 
Mr. Parnell’s followers but of Mr. Parnell himself. 

English Liberals will do well not to close their 
eyes to the unconcealed manifestations of delight 
with which Mr. Parnell’s fall, and the threatened 
rupture between their own party and the, Irish 
members, have been received among the supporters 
of Coercion. ‘ There can be no doubt that strong 
pressure is now being brought to bear upon Lord 
Salisbury to induce him to dissolve at once; and 
though a dissolution on such a pretext and under such 
circumstances would be just as discreditable and dis- 
graceful to those responsible for it as any other “ blow 
below the belt,” we cannot say that Lord Salisbury is 
incapable of it. For our part we shall welcome the 
dissolution whenever it may come; but none the less 
does it behove the members of our party to relax no, 
effort in order to make the victory of Mr. Gladstone 
in the task to which he has consecrated the last 
years of his life as complete and decisive as possible. 


| 
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THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE. 
ce Primate’s judgment in the Bishop of Lin- 


coln’s case deserves unstinted praise for its 
learning, judicial temper, and admirable tact. In 
these respects it stands in favourable contrast with 
some of the decisions of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council on the subjects in dispute. Illus- 
trations of this assertion will appear as we proceed. 
The questions on which the Archbishop was called 
upon to adjudicate were:—(1) Mixing water with 
the sacramental wine; (2) the ablutions—i.e., the 
rinsing of the chalice and paten at the altar at 
the close of the Communion Service; (3) the east- 
ward position at the celebration of the Eucharist ; 
(4) the Agnus Dei (which we shall explain presently) ; 
(5) altar lights for symbolical purposes; (6) the sign 
of the cross in absolution and benediction. Even 
those who differ from the Archbishop on these 
points must recognise both his complete mastery 
of the literature of the subject, and his evident 
anxiety to be fair all round. It is impossible within 
our limits to do more than give the salient features 
of the Primate’s judgment, and state what appears 
to us to be the lesson which it teaches. 

The practice of mixing a little water with the 
sacramental wine is a universal custom of the 
Christian Church, extending back to Apostolic times. 
In the First Prayer Book of Edward VI.’s reign there 
was a rubric ordering the mixing of a little water 
with the wine during the Communion Service. This 
rubric was omitted from the subsequent editions of 
the Prayer Book, and the mixed chalice (to use the 
technical phrase) has therefore been condemned by 
the Judicial Committee, in accordance with their 
sweeping and impracticable rule, that what is not 
prescribed in the Prayer Book is forbidden—a rule 
which would abolish many of the recognised acces- 
sories of public worship. The Archbishop, in a 
most luminous historical argument, arrives at the 
conclusion that the rubric was omitted because 
Cranmer had learnt from an _ erudite liturgical 
work, published at Leipzig and Antwerp in 1534, 
that the primitive custom of the. Church — a 
custom always prevailing in the Eastern Church— 
was to mix the water with the wine privately just 
before the service, not publicly during the service. 
“Tt was a custom,” as the Archbishop says, “‘ existent 
in both the Eastern and Western Churches, and in 
the East all but universal.” He has ruled accord- 
ingly that the mixture is legal if done in the vestry 
immediately before the service; illegal, if done cere- 
monially during the service. 

The cleansing of the chalice and paten (commonly 
called the ablutions) at the close of the Communion 
Service is ruled to be legal. The wonder is that any- 
body should consider it worth while to attach any 
importance to it. The same might, indeed, be said 
of the eastward position ; but some occult significance 
has been attached to it, and the Archbishop has 
consequently discussed it with abundant learning. 
His decision is that the eastward position of the 
celebrant during the Communion Service is legal, but 
must not prevent the bulk of the communicants 
from seeing the ceremony of breaking the bread in 
the Consecration Prayer. It would be curious had 
we the space to note at length how circumstances 
and prejudices change, and even reverse the 
significance of ritual customs. The eastward posi- 
tion, and in particular the breaking of the bread in 
that position, is now thought by the Low Church 

tty to symbolise the sacrificial aspect of the 

‘ucharist. Time was when the High Church party 
in England condemned the eastward position and 
adopted the northward, because the former was sup- 
posed to obscure the doctrine of the Eucharistic 


sacrifice. The extreme section of the Nonjurors 
published a Prayer Book of their own in 1718, 
in which the eastward position is forbidden and 
the northward prescribed, because the interposition 
of the celebrant’s body between the act of consecra- 
tion and the people was supposed to hinder them 
from joining “ either in the sacrificial or sacramental 
part of this office ’’—a “‘shocking” notion to divines 
who held such high views on the sacrificial aspect of 
the sacrament. In explaining this rubrical direction 
Brett, one of the most eminent of the High Church 
non-jurors, says, “ I desire that the priest may still 
be directed to stand at the north side of the table, 
and not at the place which we at this time call 
‘before the table ’—that is, the west side, with 
his back to the people.” This proves two things— 
how the eastward position was once a common, if not 
the prevailing custom ; and it was the extreme sec- 
tion of the High Church party who objected to it 
on the ground that it obscured the very doctrine 
which the Low Church party now declare it 
teaches. We wonder that this curious fact escaped 
the attention of the Archbishop. The Primate’s 
decision on the eastward position is the only 
part of his masterly judgment which seems open 
to question on the ground of historical accuracy. 
He appears to us to lay too much stress on the 
manual acts in the consecration of the bread and 
wine being visible to the communicants. There is 
abundant liturgical evidence to show that the order 
to “ break the bread before the people” may mean 
‘in the presence of the people ”—that is, publicly ; 
it does not necessarily mean that the congregation 
must see the minute details of the service. As a 
matter of fact, the manual acts were entirel 

omitted in the Prayer Book from 1552 till their 
revision in 1661—that is, during the most Puritan 
period of the English Church—an omission, by the 
way, which led the Judicial Committee into the 
extraordinary blunder of asserting that the Prayer 
of Consecration was altogether omitted during that 
period. The evidence would have justified the 
Primate in leaving the whole question of the east- 
ward position optional, and we think that this would 
have been the better course. 

The plain truth is that some of the ceremonies 
which are now arbitrarily selected as symbols of 
Popish doctrines had their origin in a perfectly 
innocent symbolism. The eastward position is a 
case in point. Christ called Himself “the Light 
of the world,” and His followers “the children of 
light.” Light, and the east whence it rises, have 
from that time downwards been regarded as em- 
blematical of Christianity, while darkness and the 
west have been regarded as symbolical of the prince 
of darkness and his kingdom. Moreover, the idols 
in the Western temples were generally at the west 
end, and their worshippers thus worshipped with 
their faces westward. To mark the contrast, the 
early Christians performed their most solemn acts 
of worship facing eastward, the region of the rising 
sun. In early times converts from heathenism 
were at baptism made to face westward, and to 
exclaim three times, with outstretched arms, “I 
renounce thee, Satan.” Then facing eastward they 
made their profession of faith in Christ. Such was 
the innocent origin of that eastward position in 
Christian worship in which the prosecutors of the 
Bishop of Lincoln find a symbol of Popery. Cer- 


tainly Popery ought to be grateful to them for’ 


giving it so honourable and venerable a pedigree. 

It is wonderful what portentous significance a 
foreign name sometimes gives to a very innocent 
thing. The Agnus Dei is simply Latin for “Lamb 
of God,” and is given liturgically to the following 
prayer:—“O Lamb of God, that takest away the 
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sins of the world, have mercy upon us.” This prayer 
is sung to solemn music in some churches immediately 
after the Prayer of Consecration in the Communion 
Office. The Bishop of Lincoln’s prosecutors made it 
the basis of one of their charges against him, and 
the Archbishop has very sensibly dismissed the charge. 
He also justified, in an elaborate argument bristling 
with learning, the custom of having two lights on 
the altar, to signify, in the language of one of the 
Injunctions of Edward VL, “ that Christ is the very 
true light of the world.” On the other hand, the 
use of the sign of the cross in absolution and bene- 
diction is declared to be illegal. 

Such is, in brief, the gist of this elaborate 
judgment. It does not give a decided triumph to 
either side; and the Archbishop’s assessors agreed 
with the Primate, except in respect to the east- 
ward position, in which there was one dissenti- 
ent. This is a notable fact, when we remember 
that the assessors included not only the learned 
Bishop of Oxford, but the Evangelical Bishop- 
designate of Winchester (Dr. Thorold). It does not 
seem to be clear whether an appeal lies from the 
Archbishop’s judgment; but should there be an 
appeal, it is hardly likely that the Judicial Com- 
mittee will upset a decision which combines in such 
a happy way rare learning, great impartiality, and 
singular prudence. Time alone can show whether 
the judgment will help the cause of reconciliation 
and peace; but the omens point that way. It is not 
long since preaching in the surplice and surpliced 
choirs were regarded as marks of Popery. The 
practices on which the Primate has adjudicated will, 
we believe, soon lose all doctrinal significance, and 
will be considered as indifferent as the surplice 
in the pulpit—a result to which the luminous judg- 
ment of the Archbishop of Canterbury will have 
powerfully contributed. 


THE SITUATION IN HOLLAND. 


HE death of the King of Holland early on Sun- 
day morning has been deprived of much of its 
significance by recent events, Elaborate precautions 
tions had been taken at various times during the 
last four years against the dangers of the present 
crisis. The phase due to the event of Sunday is 
only technically a new one. Queen Emma must 
again formally assume the Regency, but that is 
all. In the event of the death of Queen Wilhelmine 
—now ten years old—the crown passes, through 
the late King’s sister, now sixty-six, into the family 
of the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar Eisenach. 
When the young Queen marries, German influence is 
not likely to be further strengthened. Speculation 
is already busy with possible suitors from Belgium 
or Denmark. The Duchy of Luxemburg, closed to 
her by the Salic Law, now passes to Duke Adolphus 
of Nassau—who two years ago made his peace with 
the late German Emperor for the opposition to 
Prussia which lost his father his dominions in 1866. 
The heir to a modern monarchy—for the heredi- 
tary principle was only definitely affirmed in 1747, 
and the present kingdom dates only from 1815—the 
late King, at least in his public life, did his best to 
be a modern monarch. Though driven with his 
‘father by popular anger from Brussels in 1830, he 
made the concessions demanded by the democratic 
feeling of 1848. Possessed of a large private fortune— 
due to the commercial enterprise of his predecessors 
in the last century—he surrendered half his Civil List 
at his accession. He exhibited the national thrift, it 
is ‘said, in insuring his life for three million francs. 


Philanthropic himself, his reign was marked by 
conspicuous progress, moral and material —the 
abolition of slavery, the drainage of the Haar- 
lem Lake, the cutting of the great North Sea 
Canal, and the consequent marvellous growth of 
Amsterdam. His eldest son, indeed, abandoned his 
country for a life of eccentric dissipation in Paris. 
His second son, however, in his rare public appear- 
ances, showed himself all that a cultivated prince 
should be. The monarchy—as some French papers 
have suggested—may now, perhaps, find its best safe- 
guard in the youth of the Queen and the inexperience 
of the Queen-Mother Regent. A monarchy virtually 
in commission is not far from a republic, and what- 
ever designs may be imputed to the present Ministry, 
they are responsible to the Chambers, and there is a 
general election next year. 

Politically, no doubt, the situation is curious, and 
not without its dangers. Great changes took place 
during the latter years of William III.’s reign. The 
Conservatives of forty years ago have been re- 
duced (as Mr. Van Campen’s instructive article 
in this month’s Westminster Review has told us) 
to one daily paper and three men of note. The 
Liberal party might be described by its enemies 
as having passed from the Liberalism of 1789 
to that of 1793—as having forced an unwilling 
country to accept a practically secular education, 


| provoked a quasi-Nationalist and religious reaction, 


and frightened the solid farmers of the North, 
staunch Calvinists most of them, into alliances with 
Roman Catholics, and even Socialists. The long 
and irritating war with Acheen has helped to 
efface the old party lines, and last year swallowed 
up something more than the whole colonial revenue. 
The “ advanced ” theology by which Dutch thought 
is perhaps best known in England has given place— 
at least among the masses—to an old-fashioned Cal- 
vinistic Protestantism. “ Fads ”’ like anti-vaccination, 
and we believe Neo-Malthusianism, have found con- 
siderable support. The coalition Government, based 
on the union of “anti-revolutionaries ” and Roman 
Catholigs, is itself not unlikely to be broken up at or 
before next year's elections. The scare raised early 
this year by Baron Tindal’s criticism of the national 
defences has led tothe proposal of universal compulsory 
military service. Now (as the French clericals know) 
this wholly unfits Catholic students for a sacerdotal 
career ; and the exemption secured to them by the 
new law is not expected to be permanent. Possibly, 
too, the manufacturers in the Catholic South have 
no wish to diminish the supply of labour. At any 
rate, a month ago the Catholic electoral committees 
of Brabant signified their emphatic dissent. The 
Government tided over the crisis last year due to the 
rejection of the Colonial Budget by the Upper House 
—a rejection due partly, it seems, to the excessive 
missionary zeal of the Colonial Minister, partly to 
his retention of the traffic in opium. It remains to 
be seen if it will succeed in carrying the military 
reforms demanded if Holland is to protect her neu- 
trality and secure the six railway lines over which, 
we are told, Germany might find it convenient in 
war-time to bring up troops to the Belgian frontier. 
Naturally the fate of Luxemburg is exercising 
some French journalists. No doubt, its new ruler 
is German, bound by a certain obligation to the 
Emperor: commercially it is in the Empire, and 
two-thirds of its population, it is said, are Ger- 
mans. Its railways are controlled by Imperial 
administrators, and recent extensions are said to 
facilitate the concentration of troops on its frontiers. 
Nor are the events of 1867 forgotten. But its 
neutrality is most solemnly guaranteed by the great 
Powers; its fortresses are dismantled; its Grand 
Duke probably will not desire to lose his territories 
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again; and his people, so long as they can, will wish 
to avoid the blood-tax. The State may probably 
remain, at least for a time, as a curious historical 
survival—or, as some political philosophers probably 
hope, as the precursor of a time when large military 
States and overgrown armaments shall have passed 
away. 


SOME REFLECTIONS FOR FANATICS. 


T may be too much to hope that the men who 
I have been loudest in their reprobation of Mr. 
Parnell have at last appreciated their own responsi- 
bility for the present crisis. There is a faint sign 
here and there, perhaps, that common-sense has made 
itself heard amidst the clamour of a too eloquent 
morality, and that the penalty of excessive zeal has 
brought compunction to several pulpits. The cham- 
pions of “ social purity ”—a phrase which would carry 
more weight if it were not so often in mouths that are 
certainly not golden—are far from harmonious, and 
we have been treated to the spectacle of one mighty 
censor irrelevantly denouncing another for apparent 
leniency to a bygone scandal. But there is nothing 
to show that these people have yet learnt the very ele- 
mentary lesson that moral fervour, however sincere 
and in the main just, ought to be tempered by dis- 
cretion. Life is a complex business at the best, and 
the moralist who does not know that human weak- 
ness, especially when nations are concerned, demands 
very delicate handling, and that the invective which 
prophets have addressed to individual sinners is 
liable, when applied with the same heat to whole 
peoples, to do more harm than good, is very indif- 
ferently equipped for the exercise of his calling. 
Matthew Arnold, who was not prone to err in 
these matters, once charged the whole French 
natioa with worshipping the goddess of lubri- 
city; and it is conceivable that our statesmen 
might be very gravely embarrassed in a great 
international crisis, if every pulpit in the country 
resounded with the same accusation. Within the 
last fortnight we have seen a blunder of a very 
similar kind. Not content with condemning Mr. 
Parnell for an offence which cannot be palliated, 
our eager moralists have tarred the Irish people 
with the same brush. We have been told that their 
loyalty to their leader showed that they were “an 
obscene race,” fit only for military despotism. 
When every consideration, not merely of tactical ex- 
pediency but of sound policy, demanded the utmost 
prudence, when it was plain that a sensitive nation 
would resent anything like the suggestion that Mr. 
Parnell’s misconduct was identical with the great 
political cause for which he has done so much, there 
came a wild outcry from professing Liberals that if 
Mr. Parnell were not driven from public life as “an 
infamous adulterer,” for whom there was no expia- 
tion, they would vote with the Tories at the General 
Election. Cynics we are accustomed to meet in the 
highways of the world. At least, they make no 
pretence to anything higher than an every-day 
standard of conduct. But the worldly cynic may 
well have stood aghast at our latter-day Puritans, 
who, after proclaiming the better government of 
Treland to be a sacred mission, declared that they 
would help the enemies of righteousness to fix more 
firmly upon that country the fetters of a wicked and 
senseless administration, and to prolong the evils of 
centuries, because the Irish leader in his private life 
had broken a moral law. 

Of course, it was impossible to keep this folly at 
fever-pitch, and now we observe high-strung morality 
reduced to a quandary of bad logic. The “infamous 
adulterer,” it is admitted even by excited orators from 


St. James’s Hall, may some day be Prime Minister 
of Ireland. When an Irish Parhament is established, 
it will be useless for British moralists to rave if 
the Irish people should call Mr. Parnell to the head 
of affairs. Had this contingency been fairly faced 
at the outset, the agitation which has rent the 
Liberal party might have been kept within legiti- 
mate bounds. It might have been contended that 
Mr. Parnell owed to his own country and ours an 
expiation, and not a political suicide. Irishmen 
would then have understood that in England 
morality does not disown the law of perspective, 
and that zealous Nonconformists do not confound 
with one man’s sin the welfare of a whole race, 
now and in ages to come. We should not have 
been told the manifest untruth, that public integrity 
depends entirely on a particular department of 
private morals, as if history did not teem with 
instances of the greatest devotion to national 
causes on the part of statesmen whose private 
lives would not bear the inquisition of Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes. We should not have witnessed 
the gross inconsistency of men who, having ap- 


plauded Mr. Parnell’s public spirit and political — 


generalship for the last ten years, and having 
accepted his organisation of his party as a 
conspicuous service to his country, now maintain 
that ‘“‘an infamous adulterer” is tainted beyond all 
forgiveness. If this wholesale censure be just, why is 
it not retrospective ? Mr. Parnell’s sin covers nearly 
the whole period of his leadership, and if he is to be 
for evermore unfit to represent his country in any 
senate, he has been equally unfit all these years. If 
the doctrine that a man’s private life colours 
all his public acts were true, then everything Mr. 
Parnell has done for the Irish cause ought to 
stand before us as a patent monstrosity, instead of 
commanding, on the whole, the approval of all 
Liberals. Had our fanatics given themselves 
the trouble to think, this consideration alone 
might have saved them from such disastrous 
excess. We do not deny their power. They have 
made the crisis ten times worse than it need have 
been. They have inflamed the minds of good but 
undiscriminating citizens to such a degree, that Mr. 
Gladstone has been forced to an unprecedented ex- 
tremity. They have imperilled not only the stability 
of the Liberal party, but also the policy which Mr. 
Gladstone had built up with such infinite patience. 
And they have made it possible for Ireland to be 
deprived of free institutions till it suits the exigen- 
cies of a Tory Government to negotiate with the 
man whose “infamy” is the theme of the Primrose 
League as well as of our religious zealots. 

For should the Liberal party go to pieces over 
this question, nothing can be more certain than 
that some day the Tories will find it expedient to 
repeat on a bolder scale the tactics of 1885. If they 
have Mr. Parnell to deal with, they will not be 
greatly concerned with the memories of a divorce case. 
They have accused him of far worse crimes than 
that of which he has been found guilty. Murder, 
* deliberately organised and coolly applied,”’ is, when 
practised for the purposes with which Mr. Parnell 
has been charged by his enemies, even more heinous 
than the destruction of Captain O’Shea’s domestic 
eae In 1885 Lord Salisbury did not credit Mr. 

orster’s indictment of “the Irish Chief.” There may 
come a time when he will be equally insensible to what 
his party now allege to have been proved by the 
Special Commission. The private immorality of an 
Irish statesman, grievous as it may have been, 
cannot for ever weigh in the scales against the 
burden of a national problem. What will the 
fanatics say then? Upon one point we can speak 
with something like absolute certainty. It would 
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have been much easier for Mr. Parnell to retire 
voluntarily, and a thousand times easier for his 
followers to repudiate him, if the gentlemen who 
have been teaching us lessons in morality during the 
past week had curbed their tongues. We have never 
asked them to refrain from denouncing sin. We 
neither expect nor desire them to show mercy to a 
sinner. But at least they might have refrained from 
aggravating a grave political crisis, and making a 
solution almost impossible, by classing millions of 
innocent men and women with a single offender, and 
by slandering them recklessly in the heat of their 
passionate indignation. 


THE DAKOTA INDIANS. 


car are statements which, by their brevity 
and directness, inspire terror even in those 
who are unable to assign a meaning to them. Mr. 
Labouchere has told us how he has seen a room full 
of Liberal Committee-men reduced to intellectual 
pulp by an announcement couched in these words— 
“The donkey is walking.” The statement, which 
reaches us from the Far West, that “the tribes are 
dancing,’ belongs to the same category of awe- 
inspiring brevities. The leather-coloured men are 
going to dance every evening from sun-down to 
sun-rise between this and April, when they expect 
the Messiah to appear. The immediate object of 
the dancing is obvious enough. They wish to in- 
duce a condition of cataleptic hysteria, which will 
render them terrible to the soldiers and indiffer- 
ent to death. The cause of their desiring to reduce 
or elevate themselves to this condition is more 
obscure ; and we are not likely, for some time, to be 
in possession of the materials necessary for forming 
a judgment. The subject of the Indian appears to be 
decidedly “ off ” just now in the American press and 
periodical literature. Many of our own journalists, 
with scant courtesy, and an obvious reliance on the 
article “‘ Indians, American,” in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” have jumped to the conclusion that 
the Sioux feel that they have been “done” in 
the matter of meal and blankets, having had by 
now time to form a judgment on the demerits 
of the agency officials appointed since the advent 
of the corrupt Harrison administration, when 
compared with the virtuous “mugwumps” who 
held office under Grover Cleveland. We do not, 
however, believe that in these days mere pilfer- 
ing and cozening in the matter of supplies could 
produce so deep and widespread an excitement 
as that reported from the West. Nowadays, even 
Indians know that there is a remedy for embezzle- 
ment short of a Messiah’s advent. In our judgment, 
the rapid advance of civilisation throughout what 
was formerly the Territory of Dakota—and especially 
in that part of it which, since 1889, has constituted 
the State of South Dakota—can alone account 
for the frenzied alarm in which the Dakota 
Indians are plunged. They are going to be “ moved 
on” again. There is to be some fresh breach 
of faith. Their next reservation will be worse 
than their present—so they fear. And the facts 
give plausibility to that fear. In 1860 there were 
only 4,837 people in all Dakota; now there are 
600,000. There are, in fact, a thousand more school 
teachers in the land than there were inhabitants 
thirty years ago. There are now over 6,600 miles 
of railway, against none in 1860. The grain crops 
during the same period have risen from a quite in- 
significant figure to the enormous total of 77,000,000 
bushels; and the yield of gold is nearly 4,000,000 
dollars in value. The fact that “No.1 hard” Dakota 


wheat fetches 10 cents above the average for the 
rest of the United States is of itself a powerful 
incentive of further agricultural settlement inimical 
to the peace and prosperity of the Indians. If our 
own prosperity were threatened in this ominous 
matter, no doubt we should begin a dancing our- 
selves. 

It is always hazardous to criticise measures of 
policy adopted towards a savage people, without a 
long and intimate knowledge of their mental traits. 
Unhappily, in this case, the American Civil Service 
system leaves room for doubt whether those actually 
in authority on the spot possess that knowledge 
themselves. They have a Dr. Rogers in South 
Dakota; and he has been engaged during the week 
in an effort to depose “a chief whom he did not elect.” 
The Indian chief declines hitherto to obey this 
Rogers; neither will he stop dancing. If an officer 
of ours were to attempt to interfere with a religious 
dance, so long as it did not involve crime, our 
experts would blame him for unwarrantable rashness. 
Rather would a commissioner of ours demand a 
seat at such a dance, and continually question the 
dancers as to why they indulged in their gyrations 
—thus, perhaps, leading them then and there to 
perceive their unreason. We see that the mili- 
tary officers on the spot support the view of Rogers. 
But Buffalo Bill, who has independence and ex- 
perience, cautions his countrymen that an attempt 
to stop the dancing by the soldiers may only pre- 
cipitate a conflict. Indeed, we doubt very much if 
the United States army officers are not the worst of 
counsellors on an Indian question. Fighting Indians 
is their sole trade. All their lives long they stand 
facing that one gruesome foe, their imaginations 
harrowed and inflamed by camp-fire stories of torture 
and mutilation inflicted on comrades. No wonder 
that, in time, they become possessed with a per- 
fect frenzy of hate against “Injins.” Not so our 
own soldiers. ‘They never fight the same savages 
twice, and enjoy long spells of service in the midst 
of civilisation. 

The above reflections lead on naturally to a whole 
train of self-glorifying thought touching the superi- 
ority of our own methods in dealing with savage races 
to those actually found prevailing in the United 
States. The Canadian system, as regards Indians, 
eannot of itself take high rank among Colonial 
systems. It is not to be compared, for instance, to 
the system which has produced the ten thousand 
well-armed and smartly mounted Basutos who rode 
forth the other day to give Sir Henry Loch a loyal 
welcome. Canada has deprived its Indians of self- 
dependence, and is now painfully winning them back 
to what Sir John A. Macdonald calls self-susten- 
ance. In its essentials, and on paper, the Canadian 
system does not differ widely from that of the 
United States. 

The difference in point of success arises from its 
being more intelligently and laboriously worked, and 
by a totally different class of men. The officials of 
the American agencies owe their appointments to 
political or church influence, and hold them by a 
precarious tenure. They have practically no monitor 
save conscience; and, uncertain of their stay, are 
sometimes in a hurry to make a saving out of their 
dependents by dishonest means. Nor have they 
usually any strong motive for bending their ener- 
gies to the task of mastering the nature and thoughts 
of those confided to their care—of, as it is said, “ get- 
ting inside the skin of their parts.” Itis quite the re- 
verse in Canada. England has given to her Colonies 
the blessing of a permanent and non-political Civil 
Service. The Canadian official passes his life in his 
Department. In time he becomes an Indian first, and 
an Irishman, or Scotchman, or Canadian afterwards. 
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Then, too, in the matter of coercive force, the 
United States Government seems to make the mis- 
take of putting its army in the first line of white 
defence, instead of having a military police, who— 
although they may be compelled occasionally to 
chastise a group of natives—are almost as much 
the friends of the Red man as the officials of 
the Native Department themselves—the Militia 
being called up when an exemplary punishment 
must be inflicted on a tribe or group of tribes. 
Possibly the greatest of all advantages which 
England possesses over the United States in this 
matter, consists in the fact that our Government 
is carried on in the name of a Sovereign, and that 
Sovereign a woman. Savages are hopeless beings 
from a Liberal Federation Official’s point of view. 
They are incurable aristocrats, nay “snobs.” They 
know a “ gentleman ” from a “ cad,” and they would 
prefer a blow from the former to a hand-shake from 
the latter. The success of an administrator among 
English-ruled savages, consists largely in the extent 
to which he can persuade them that he represents 


“the Great White Mother who never lies” (as 


Sitting Bull has called the Queen), or, as the 
Zulus would express it, that “he comes forth 
from the Great House beyond the Sun ” (7.e., Windsor 
Castle, which lies at the other side of the Equator 
from Etchowe). English-ruled savages all over the 
world think and talk a great deal more about a death 
or a birth, or a marriage in our Royal Family, 
than they do about their own harvests. As long as 
they depend on a King or Queen, their ultimate 
loyalty is assured. Happily, the great Colonial 
Governments of Canada, the Cape, and New 
Zealand so comport themselves as to persuade their 
natives that they are in very truth “the Queen’s 
men,” and, as such, entitled to willing obedience— 
not that in this their task has been a light one. 
There is never wanting a Jingo or a feather-headed 
missionary, or a revengeful and duly convicted drink- 
seller, who wishes to persuade them that it is other- 
wise, and thus to make bad blood between them and 
those to whom the Queen has delegated their govern- 
ment. But whether the actual officers.in charge of 
an English-ruled tribe be Imperial or Colonial, the 
unhappy American official simply “isn’t in it” in com- 
parison with them. Very possibly he has been in turn 
2 school teacher, a lawyer, a major, a lecture-agent for 
a literary lion from the Savile Club, a bar-tender, an 
Unitarian minister, and London correspondent of a 
New York daily—what chance has he with the 
haughty red men of the plains? They see through 
him in an instant. His past is dimly revealed to 
them ; and as far as their polysynthetic dialect will 
allow, tney give him a piece of their mind such as 
that with which Little Womed favoured Dr. Rogers 
the other day. 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES.* 


Y knowledge of Richard Monckton Milnes, the 

first Lord Houghton, dates from 1830, and 

from the curious mission launched at that date by 
Cambridge upon Oxford, of which he formed a part. 
I shall speak of him as a commoner, though he 
carried his title for more than twenty years, because 
it was as a commoner that he did the chief work of 
his life. That mission claims a word for itself. It 
was a piece of propagandism, with the ostensible 
aim of placing Shelley above Byron: not so much in 
the literal way of determining which was the bigger 
or the brighter star, as with the wider purpose of 


_ * “The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
First Lord Houghton.’”” By T. Wemyss Reid. Two vols., with two 
Portraits. London: Cassell & Co, 1890. 


setting up one kind of poetry against another. In 
this sense it betokened insight, for it has been 
strikingly vindicated by our subsequent poetical 
experience. 

This message from Cambridge resembled our 
missionary societies in purporting to be a gift from 
a land of greater light to a land of less. I do not 
admit—no Oxonian would—that Cambridge is greater 
or more luminous than Oxford. Milnes himself 
has already told us that the period was exceptional 
in her annals. At any rate, 1 must confess that at 
that epoch we had no such list of undergraduates 
to present as could be a match for those, all or most 
of whom were assembled within the great college of 
Trinity beside the Cam. The deputation was no 
more than a specimen; but it was a specimen 
in itself most remarkable. It must needs be 
a noteworthy triad, in which Milnes was con- 
fessedly the least. By him stood Arthur Hallam, 
immortalised in “In Memoriam.” I had known 
him very closely at Eton: and of all the youths 
I ever knew, I thought, and still think, he was 
the one best qualified to brighten and to elevate 
his kind. The third was Sunderland, whom they, 
and the current opinion of Cambridge, held to be 
without doubt the first in force. This was a rich 
presentment. It a little resembled the friendly 
visit of the town mouse to the country mouse. 

Milnes was a full man, a complex man, and a 
many-sided man: one about whom it is difficult to 
write, there is so much to disentangle: more difficult 
to be silent, for there is that in some of his works 
which can hardly die, and his personality, too, re- 
tains in death the magnetic power it had in his 
lifetime. It is a lesson in human nature when, in any 
noticeable point, one man can claim pre-eminence 
over the entire field of his contemporaries. He 
had in him a reservoir of sympathy, which few 
could match ; but the specialty, in which the volumes 
of his biography will show him to have been without 
a rival, was the power of drawing forth sympathy in 
return. He imported into friendship the prerogative 
assigned to love, amor, che a nullo amato amar 
perdona.* 

We have not indeed much evidence presented to 
us that, with the remarkable exception of Sydney 
Smith, he was warmly appreciated by the men of the 
generation senior to his own, such as Rogers, Milman, 
Hallam. The rapidity of his insight, and his con- 
stant fluttering from the honey of one flower to the 
honey of another, required, or suited, a disengaged 
audience, and all the nimbleness of mind, which 
commonly stiffens with the accumulation of know- 
ledge and experience and the approaches of old age. 
Nor did he largely yield that silent tribute of 
deference which it loves. But in cases when he came 
to be thoroughly known—through long use, as by 
Bishop Thirlwall; or by his active kindness, as by 
the poet Campbell—seniors, as well as juniors, were 
sensible of the spell he cast upon them. In general, 
the reader will be astonished at the strength of the 
hold he exercised, and the width of the circle over 
which it reaches. Under this gentle compulsion, 
Tennyson, after a vain resistance, breaks his vow 
never to write again for an Annual; and none owns 


its sway more than Carlyle, with his rugged though 
deep nature. 


“ Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart, with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe.” + 


In this biography, not his acquaintances only, 
but his friends, are counted by hundreds: and they 
are found in every country. With two human 
beings, and two only, is there the least sign of sharp 
or standing variance—both of them remarkable 


* “Tnferno,” v. 103, 


+ Hamlet iii. 3. 
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persons. One was George Smythe, Lord Strangford, 
a man undoubtedly to make enemies as well as 
friends. The other was Panizzi, whom, harbouring 
for once an illiberal thought, he regarded as an 
intruder into his high office at the Museum, because 
he was a foreigner: but who in truth had a double, 
nay a treble right to his regard: as a man of warm, 
large, and free nature, as an accomplished man of 
letters, and as a victim of political persecu- 
tion, who came to this country a nearly starving 
refugee. 

Milnes was a philanthropist, a cosmopolitan, a 
social phenomenon, a poet, and not far from being a 
great poet; a capital prose writer, a votary of letters 
in the widest sense, and a politician. If we put 
together these various capacities, the sum total of his 
activity is seen to have been wonderful. Butterfly 
as to the hasty eye he seemed to be, few men have 
given forth from brain and body a larger aggregate 
of energy. As a man of genius, we compare him 
with other men of genius: and no one among them 
has in recent times aspired to shine in so many and 
such distinct capacities. We are told that Sheridan, 
to whom beyond others as writer and as orator the 
title of brilliancy belongs, was dull in conversation.* 
Macaulay was a consummate man of letters, whose 
mere overflow as such passed onwards, without any 
separate appetite of his own, into society and politics. 
Disraeli, whose character of Milnes as Vavasour of 


itself establishes the high order of his powers, 


had exactly the gifts in which Milnes was wanting— 
those of concentration and persistence: and all that he 
said or did was carefully adjusted and subordinated 
to a central aim. . Lord Lytton came nearer to 
showing the multitudinous propensities of Milnes: 
but the infirmity of deafness saved him from the 
risk of too much diffusion in that wide social sphere 
which drew off, and in one sense wasted, so much of 
the energy of Milnes. 

The question naturally arises, Which among so 
many ambitions was the favourite? At one point in 
the biography, he is charged with having talked 
largely in favour of polygamy. Certainly, as _re- 
spects intellectual bridals, he was most polygamous : 
and it may be hard to say whether, as with Priam 
and even among the Mormons, any one wife was 
really supreme. But undoubtedly he had a very 
strong desire to excel in the sphere of politics: and 
it was in this sphere alone, of all in which he moved, 
that he could be said to fail. 

Sir Robert Peel showed his appreciation of 
Milnes’s literary judgment by consulting him on 
the granting of pensions, but withheld from him the 
more coveted prize of office. The loyalty of his 
biographer accounts for this pretermission by sup- 
posing that the Minister regarded the literary 
character as implying an unfitness for political em- 
ployment. But Lord Palmerston seems to have judged 
as Peel did: for the offer of a Lordship of the Treasury, 
when Milnes had long ceased to be young, amounted 
to the same thing. And my beliefis that Peel was both 
too rational and too just to apply any such disqualify- 
ing test; nay, even that he would have been glad, 
ceteris paribus, to enrol men of letters in his official 
corps. He looked, I think, or tried and meant to look, 
for capacityalone: thatis,for the particular species of 
capacity which was needed for his purpose. Milnes’s 
father, of whom the biography contains a most in- 
teresting account, had himself shown both oratorical 
and political capacity, and was deeply anxious that 
Richard should excel in public life; but he does not 
appear at any time to have given a direction to the 
studies, or to have aimed at forming the mental 
habits, of his son, in a manner favourable to the 


* Scott's Journal, i. 80. 


accomplishment of his own wishes. Undoubtedly 
the son lay under no natural disability: and the 
disqualification for this kind of eminence, if real, 
is to be sought in the chosen habits of his life. 

With those who knew Milnes, it was among the 
most familiar commonplaces that he had an un- 
bounded love of paradox. I recollect an instance 
which is characteristic enough to be worthy of record; 
all the more so because it was delivered in the house 
of Dean Milman, and in the presence of Lord Macaulay. 
He was not to be tempered by the one, or stamped 
out by the other. The law of copyright came up asa 
topic of conversation; and Milnes maintained that 
anything less than the acknowledgment of a per- 
petual and indefeasible property in literary works 
was in principle sheer robbery. Presently there was 
a transition to the question how far one author is en- 
titled to appropriate from another. Here, again, he 
was equal to himself. He maintained that there was 
no such thing as plagiarism—no bounds whatever to 
justifiable appropriation, whether by quotation or by 
extract, or bysimply changing the costume of thought. 
Everything would have fallen within the scope of his 
allowance, except a simple reprint. Thus he would 
destroy his own idol, and use one of his paradoxes 
to pelt another. 

This tendency to conversational extremes was not 
with him, as it might conceivably be with others, a 
desire to supply, by spasm of the mind, any defect of 
spontaneity and energy in its natural movement. 
For he had both in abundance; his conversation was 
never either feeble or laboured; without any tend- 
ency to encroachment or excess, it was rich with 
the stores of an original as well as many-sided mind. 
But his paradoxes were not abstract only; they had a 
practical side. If a great cause, or a problem of dis- 
putable conduct, were in question, he was sure to be 
in the minority, provided that minority were small 
enough. Probably no man ever fought so many 
battles as one of an army that might be counted on 
the fingers. Stagnation was the one thing that he 
could not bear, dulness the atmosphere in which he 
could not breathe. So he constantly set up targets, 
or even men of straw, to provoke counter-statement 
for his light artillery to play upon. He was never 
heard to carry on a keen and sustained, much less an 


angry or a heated, argument. Still, the ruling habit. 


of his mind, as it shaped itself from clay, was eclectic 
and antagonistic; and in a duller man would have 
been disputatious. Now, such a habit of mind 
seems to be the exact opposite of what is wanted 
in political, and especially in official, life. In 
the multitude, complexity, and diversity of public 
affairs, there are real difficulties enough and to 
spare: paradox and idiosyncrasy are trespassers, 
and with a hue and cry must be summarily 
turned adrift. What is wanted above all things, in 
the business of joint counsel, is the faculty of making 
many one, of throwing the mind into common stock. 
T am not now speaking of sacrifices of conscience, or 
even of opinion, in the face of differences deliberate and 
ascertained. I speak rather of what is sometimes 
recommended in religion as a way of peace; that 
we should look more at the things in which we 
agree, and less at those in which we differ: that our 
“use and wont” should be to search for modes of 
agreeing, and not for modes of differing. And it is 
probable, from that tenderness of spirit which under- 
lay all his accomplishments, that prominence in 
politics would have taken from, and not added to, 
the sum of his happiness. In another view, it is a 
little dangerous to let “ society”? become the ruling 

lastic power over the mind. Daily devotion to it 
like his is not favourable either to the robustness of 
moral judgments, which was thought by Sir Henry 
Taylor to be wanting even in Scott, or to the 
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formation of strong and masculine character, which 
can alone withstand the perpetual buffetings of life. 
Yet there was a distinct chivalry in his social 
championship of the weak, as well as in that habitual 
benevolence which he so carefully concealed from 
the mere passer-by. For undoubtedly Milnes pos- 
sessed in large measure that peculiar kind of hypo- 
crisy, the exact inverse of the common article, which 
wears a mask for the concealment of virtue; and he was 
happier in proportion as he could multiply the hostile 
rapiers whose points he was to receive upon his target. 
The most remarkable example of this chivalry 
was, without doubt, the publication in 1841 of “One 
Tract More.” The fiercest of all the theological 
storms of the century was thundering in his ears. 
The occasion was the appearance in print of the 
famous Tract Ninety; and the apparent shipwreck of 
the movement, of which it sought to be the crown. 
“Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave.” * 


One voice only was heard in extenuation and de- 
fence; and that was the voice of a youth recently 
launched into public and social life; of one, that is 
to say, who had nothing to gain, everything to lose, 
in politics and in society, to both of which he was 
enthusiastically devoted, by offending the world in 
its principles, its prejudices, or both. 

Such was the young David of 1841. In his 
later life, he was not—to use a phrase which Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue invented for himself—a “ cleric- 
ally minded man.” He could face a tempest; but 
he was not immovable by the silent stream. He was 
no more a coward than before: but his ideas had 
heeled over towards the sterile region of Erastianisin. 
At rather an early period of his life, in the rough 
notes of his sayings which he jotted down, he calls 
himself “‘a Puseyite sceptic.”” Both words doubt- 
less had a meaning; but each qualifies the other. 
He did not shut the door against doubt: nor did 
Dante. But a letter of his, dated in 1872, shows 
that he thoroughly saw through the thinness, bald- 
ness, hollowness, of that brood of schemes which are 
now propounded to us as substitutes for Christianity. 
It is a touching incident that, on the very last day 
of his life, he went out to join in the worship of the 
English Church, but found it accidentally shut ; and 
there is unquestionable evidence that he never with- 
drew from it his attachment. 

Some of these notes are introspective ; and it is 
to his honour that he did not shut his eyes to his 
own weaker points, nor hold himself to be a paragon 
of virtue. If he had vanity, it was on the surface 
only. If he sported with fictions, his serious homage 
was for reality and truth. And if the living image 
of his mind, drawn in this biography, still provokes 
the critical tone which after all is worthier of him 
than blind panegyric, let us bear in mind that he 
has left us a name enrolled for good and all in Eng- 
lish literature. Let us still more thankfully remember 
that he loved his brethren great and small: and 
that many a David Gray may at the close of all 
things bear glad witness to his persistence and 
proficiency in the great Art of mercy: “I was an 
hungered, and thou gavest me meat; I was thirsty, 


and thou gavest me drink.” W. E. Guapstone. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON MR. PARNELL. 


\ HATEVER may be the ultimate fate of Mr. 

Parnell, there can be no doubt as to his right 
to a foremost place among the public men of the pre- 
sent century, and in his case, unlike that of most of 
his contemporaries, the strength and the weakness 
of his private character are indissolubly intertwined 
with his public career and achievements. It is but 


* “Don Juan,” c. ii. 


a few weeks since a well-known member of the 
Conservative party spoke publicly of Mr. Parnell as the 
most remarkable man he had ever met in the House 
of Commons, and remarkable indeed he is from 
whatever side we may choose to view him. Of his 
strength of character and will it is hardly necessary 
to speak here. The unsurpassed tenacity with which 
he has followed the great purpose of his life says more 
on this point than any words can. He found the Irish 
party a scattered and disorganised band, without 
character, without principles, and without cohesion, 
and he has made them one of the most powerful 
political parties in Europe, placing in their hands 
the fate of Ministers, and enabling them to dictate 
alike to Conservative and Liberal the policy of an 
Empire. And what is perhaps more remarkable 
than anything else is the fact that he has made the 
party thus powerful as a whole, whilst absolutely 
dominating it by the force of his own superior 
intellect and will. It is a truism that the Irish 
party for years past has been absolutely in the 
hands of its leader. He has moulded it like 
clay, and has made of it what he would. To have 
created such a party, and to have given it the 
position which it now holds in Parliament and 
before the country, must be counted among the most 
remarkable achievements of modern statesmanship. 
Yet remarkable as this achievement is, it sinks into 
insignificance when compared with his conquest over 
Ireland. Without eloquence, an alien in religion, 
all but an alien in race, absolutely devoid of the 
gift of humour which we associate with the Irish 
name, and endowed with a personality the reserve 
and coldness of which have made it almost repellent, 
he has yet fascinated the Irish people as no other 
man of modern times has done, has climbed as high as 
O'Connell, and has accomplished more than O’Connell 
ever did. Who can wonder that, even when the 
great shadow fell upon his name, the people of 
Ireland were loyal to him and were loth to give him 
up, no matter what sacrifice their resolution might 
impose upon them ? 

It is not, however, of his remarkable strength of 
character and will that people think most to-day, 
but of those singular points about him in which he 
resembles no other modern statesman. We have 
spoken of his reserve. What other popular leader 
has ever approached him in this quality? All the 
world knows that the relations between himself 
and his own followers have been so distant that 
it is difficult to understand how any feeling of 
personal cordiality can have entered into them. 
Everybody has heard the story of the freezing 
rebuke he administered to one of the most im- 
portant of their number, when, on the occasion 
of the great Parnellite victory in 1885, which 
resulted in the overthrow of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, the unfortunate man forgot himself 
so far as to address Mr. Parnell in familiar terms. 
He was the Irish chief, and the name by which his 
colleagues in the House addressed him was “ Chief” 
—honouring him thus as only dukes are honoured 
in England. The mystery in which he habitually 
wrapped himself was another of the curious features 
of his character. His disappearances from the House 
and from the ken of his colleagues have long been 
notorious; and even if we make full allowance for 
the painful light which has been thrown upon his 
habits in these last days, much of the mystery of 
these disappearances still remains. Perhaps at the 
bottom of the coolness with which he remained 
away from Parliament in times of hot debate, 
and of the extraordinary composure which he 
displayed when he entered the House at the 
critical moment of some great struggle between 
the contending parties, was a real and unaffected 
indifference. To the interests of Ireland he never 
indeed showed himself indifferent; but to the 
accidents of the hour, even when those accidents 
most closely affected himself and the political com- 
bination of which he was the keystone, he showed 
an extraordinary insensibility. His enemies have 
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long reproached him for this quality ; and they have 
been bitter in their reproaches during the past week 
because he has shown it once more with regard to the 
position he now occupies. It must be remembered, 
however, that he was bitterly upbraided for this same 
appearance of cool indifference, not only at the time 
when the Phoenix Park murders thrilled the civilised 
world with horror, but even when the detestable 
forgeries of Pigott were first given to the public and 
seemed to fasten upon him an unparalleled degree of 
guilt. We know now that the indifference he thus 
exhibited was at least not the hardihood of brazen 
guilt. We know how on the morrow of the tragedy 
in Phoenix Park he placed his own future unreservedly 
in the hands of Mr. Gladstone, and how, when he 
stood scornfully and apparently careless before the 
House, the majority of which believed that he had 
really written the letters published in the Times, he 
was standing there an innocent and deeply injured 
man. But for an example of this feature of his 
character we need only refer to what occurred in the 
Special Commission Court at the time when his tra- 
ducer Pigott was in the box. Noone can have forgotten 
the memorable day when Sir Charles Russell, with 
the merciless sword of justice in his hand, pierced 
through and through the garb of lies in which the 
infamous creature had wrapped himself, tore from 
him the last rag of character left to him, and— 
amidst a scene the dramatic interest of which has 
never been surpassed on any stage in the world— 


exposed him as he was, alike to friends and foes. . 


Nobody who was present on that memorable day 
would have missed the scene for any possible con- 
sideration. Thousands who could only form a 
conception of it from the newspaper reports 
would have sacrificed much in order that they 
might themselves be present. From the Judges 
downwards there was no person in the Court-house 
who was not spell-bound by the encounter be- 
tween the great advocate and the great but 
wily villain. All who obtained entrance to the 
court in the early morning kept their places till it 
adjourned in the gathering gloom of night. Yet 
there was one man, and only one, who, having the 
right of admission to the court, did not avail him- 
self of it until half an hour before Pigott left the 
witness-box for ever, and who then strolled in, look- 
ing not so much indifferent to what was passing as 
profoundly bored by the necessity of being there at 
all. That late-comer was Mr. Parnell. The whole 
world believed that his own fate was hanging in the 
balance. He himself knew that the miscreant who 
had plotted his destruction was being subjected to 
well-merited exposure, yet he never troubled him- 
self to appear upon the memorable scene until the 
great drama was all but at an end. 

There are two other features of his character which 
historians will note, and one of which they will note 
with admiration. One is his curious magnanimity. 
He has at times hit hard in the political struggles in 
which he has been engaged, but he has apparently 
never borne malice. Who has heard from him, since 
the full exposure of the miserable plot which was 
launched against him through the columns of the 
Times, a single word of that invective which, from 
the lips of ordinary men, would have been regarded 
not only as natural and justifiable, but as inevitable ? 
All trace of resentment against those who had in- 
jured him so deeply seemed to pass away at the 
moment when their plot collapsed; and even in the 
legal proceedings which he took against those who 
had made.themselves personally responsible for the 
calumnies on his character, he resorted to the com- 
paratively mild process of a civil suit, instead of 
taking, as he might well have done, criminal pro- 
ceedings against his traducers. In the House of 
Commons, alike in his dealings with Tories and 
with Liberals, he has apparently been able to put 
absolutely on one side those feelings of resentment 
against men who had assailed him bitterly and 
pursued him during years with relentless hostility, 
which in any ordinary human being would have 


been looked upon as so entirely natural. What- 
ever else may be said of Mr. Parnell now that he has 
given the world the measure of his moral weakness, 
no fair-minded man will deny to him the possession, 
in an almost unexampled degree, of that quality of 
magnanimity which we justly rate so high. 

The other characteristic which must be remem- 
bered now is his supreme indifference, in all that 
he has said and done in his political life, to English 
opinion. Whether this will be reckoned to him in 
the future, when his name takes its place on the 
page of history, as a virtue or a defect, it is impos- 
sible for the men of to-day to say. But those who 
now clamour against him because of the open con- 
tempt with which he seems to regard the justly 
aroused wrath of the majority of Englishmen, must 
remember that through his political career he has 
found himself almost persistently under the shadow 
of English condemnation. It is but six years since 
any considerable section of the English public 
learned to look upon him as other than a public 
enemy, a foe, if not of the human race, at all events of 
the Anglo-Saxon. The man who did not quail when 
he stood, with a single untutored colleague beside 
him, facing an enraged House of Commons, bitterly 
assailed and condemned by every English newspaper, 
tabooed in every English home, and regarded by 
those of whom in birth, in social qualities, and intel- 
ligence, he was unquestionably the equal,as an outcast 
and a pariah, can hardly be expected to show him- 
self now so sensitive to the moral condemnation to 
which Englishmen have subjected him as any ordinary 
person would be. Of the depth of his fall we do not 
speak here. Judgment has gone forth against him, and 
though no one can pretend that it has been tempered 
by even a show of mercy, it is impossible to deny 
that in substance that judgment, is a righteous one. 
Yet even in his fall the great qualities which have 
secured for Mr. Parnell a place in the page of history 
from which no enemy can remove him, and which 
have won for him the boundless gratitude of the 
people to whose service he devoted himself during so 
many stormy and arduous years, ought not to be 
forgotten; nor can anyone gainsay the fact that, in 
modern times, his is not only the most remarkable, 
but in many respects the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly the most mysterious, figure which has appeared 
upon the stage of English public life. 


THE DIGNITY OF SMALL BEER. 


- 


TO recent book constrains a profounder admira- 
tion for its author than do Mr. George W. 
Smalley’s “London Letters” (two vols.), collected 
from the New York Tribune, and published the other 
day by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Some part of this 
admiration, indeed, is claimed by the work itself; 
but more will go to the man, who, condemned to 
follow a calling lowly in itself and sometimes offen- 
sive in practice, has by sheer strength contrived, not 
only to maintain his own dignity, but even to reflect 
a certain respectability on his work. The utilisation 
of waste products is a problem that has occupied 
many minds,and there is, perhaps, no reason to wonder 
at the particular ingenuity of a scheme for convert- 
ing the conversational crumbs that fall from rich 
men’s tables in England into breakfast-dishes for 
the American citizen. It is singular, however, to 
find a man of Mr. Smalley’s gifts consenting to this 
service : and even more singular is his success. The 
work—if he will allow us to say it—is Smalley, very 
Smalley indeed. On the other hand, his performance 
of it is great. 

It would seem that the readers of the New York 
Tribune were possessed —and are still possessed, 
unless Mr. Smalley has satiated them—with a desire 
to know about the great men of this country, their 
favourite food, their habits of mind, their attitude 
towards current affairs, and whether they wore 
dressing-gowns that reached below the knees, or 
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others that stopped short above. Their curiosity, in 
fact, appears to have been promiscuous. For the 
task of satisfying it Mr. Smalley was admirably 
equipped by nature and art. He brought over a 
faculty of acute observation. a knack of writing 
English, an indomitable courage, several letters of 
introduction, and a dress-suit—altogether, an effec- 
tive armoury; for if the letters of introduction 
should fail to bring these great Englishmen to a 
parley, it is evident that the invader had plenty 
to fall back upon. Mr. Smalley came, conquered, 
and saw. He called on Mr. Bright, and was able 
to assure America that Mr. Bright’s dressing-gown 
was ample and fell below his knees (vol. i., p. 
135). He called on Thomas Carlyle, although it 
Was an unconscionable drive from Mr. Smalley’s 
hotel in Piccadilly to Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 
“My cabman,” says he, * made it evident he had but 
a poor opinion of the society in which I moved,” for 
Great Cheyne Row was “a very modest street.” 
But the zeal of his profession was eating Mr. Smalley 
up, nor did he turn back even when “a maid-servant 
answered the bell.” Carlyle was sleeping on a sofa, 
but “soon woke,” and “his hearty way of saying, 
*Eh! and so you are a friend of Mr. Emerson,’ and 
his outstretched hand, were quite enough to put a 
shy man [ad fortiori, Mr. Smalley] at his ease.” Mr. 
Carlyle had dined early (pah!), but Ais dressing-gown 
also reached below the knee, as the readers of the 
Tribune were informed. And after writing “Sartor 
Resartus ” too! 

The humiliation of having to drive to Great 
Cheyne Row may be illustrated by some remarks 
in vol. ii. on the Sunday parade in the Park. “ Time 
was,” says Mr. Smalley, “ when Society walked in 
the Row, or, more accurately, in the paths on either 
side of the Row. It walks there no longer. The 
Row is full, but not, to use the current phrase, with 
the right people . . . the real world some time since 
moved a little northward. It gathered for a while 
in the open space at the east end of the Row. Then 
it crossed the drive, and sat in the shadow of the 
Achilles Statue. Now it has migrated still further, 
and is to be found on the expanse of turf between 
the statue and the Stanhope Gate. But... not all 
this multitude, not all even of those who are in the 
space which Society has set apart for itself, are 
really persons of distinction, or, as they used to say, 
of quality. I heard only a few Sundays ago a lady, 
who is within, far within, this magic circle, if not 
quite at the centre, deplore the impossibility of 
keeping any space absolutely sacred to the select 
few; the select two thousand whose names are to be 
found in the Golden Book of the leaders of society. 
‘They follow us wherever we go,’ cries this discon- 
solate dame” (vol. ii., p. 31). 

And is it possible that Mr. Smalley, who gravely 
tells this anecdote, did not exactly take the disconso- 
late lady’s meaning? Perhaps not. He has courage, 
dignity, and a discriminating appreciation of a title: 
he is, as we said, too good for his trade. But the 
trade, being “just a little bit abject and just a little 
bit gross,” can hardly fail in time to blunt the nicer 
perceptions. To the end Mr. Smalley retains his eye 
for the scarlet and gold of a state-pageant, but oc- 
easionally, in his hurry to provide the American 
breakfast-table, he slurs his work. For instance, he 
says that Mr. Goschen “confronts opposition with 
unfailing temper” (vol. ii., p. 239), and in another 
place (ii. 61) Cicero is quoted as the authority for 
Vitellius’s famous dish of nightingales’ ‘tongues. 
There is no reason why Mr. Smalley should know 
when Cicero lived; but he might have taken Mr. 
Whistler's advice and “inquired.” As it is, he 
misleads a continent. 

The first of Mr. Smalley’s volumes is taken up 
with what he calls “ Personalities” and sketches of 
Mr. Gladstone’s two Midlothian campaigns of 1879 
and 1884. The second contains notes on social life, 
on Parliament, on certain pageants, and on mis- 
cellaneous subjects such as the American girl, the 
Channel Tunnel, Samuel Pepys, London tradesmen, 


and Mr. Gladstone’s views on Washington, on the 
destiny of the English-speaking people, on American 
barbarism, on Free Trade, on Providence, on the 


Devil, and on Mr. T. P. Potter. Of Mr. Gladstone, 


our author is a persistent follower and a discrimi- / 
nating critic; and it must be granted that his 
criticism, whenever it lights on a worthy object, is 
worth reading. He is— as he himself remarks, with 
a touch of the obtuseness we have already noted— 
an “outsider”; and, narrowing the term as Mr. 
Smalley would wish it narrowed, we confess that he 
has all an outsider’s advantages. He regards our 
burning questions with a cool eye; he sits aloof and 
takes the size of us; he judges of our politics with- 
out losing sight of the encompassing universe; and, 
it must be added, he states his conclusions in lucid 
and cultivated English. His sense of proportion and 
his sense of detail are alike remarkable. 

As good examples of his method we would com- 
mend the portrait of Lord Beaconsfield at the Guild- 
hall Banquet in 1879. It is written with a certain 
bitter spice—spice that Mr. Smalley seldom employs— 
but in other respects it is admirable. Lord Beacons- 
field has made his own speech, has delivered it in his 
best manner and with his politest countenance, and 
sits listening to Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech on 
finance :— 

“He leaned back in his chair, his mask slipped off for a moment, 
the light from the great chandelier above streamed full on his 
face, and you saw what he was like when not posing for the gallery. 
The cheeks grew hollow, the tint of his skin wax-like, the lips relaxed, 
the cavernous jaws fell slightly apart, the carefully trained curls on 
the left of his brow slid out of place, the fire sank low in his eyes, the 
whole face aged piinfully in a minute. If ever a human countenance 
looked weary, and bored, and scornful, Lord Beaconsfield’s was that 
countenance at that moment. Perhaps he felt that his speech had 
fallen flat, in spite of the cheers; perhaps he did not care whether it 
had or not, but was simply tired and sleepy, and wanted to have done 
with this pageantry and get home. ‘This state did not last ; as soon as 
Sir Stafford gave signs of ending his heavy sentences, his chief was 
once more aware of his public, and alert. He resumed his war-paint 
as nimbly as he had quitted it. I stayed onto the last. And 
to the last the weary old man preserved his air of fresh serenity.” 

What follows is very fine; but enough has been 
quoted to indicate Mr. Smalley’s method. We have 
said that he is seldom bitter, and in a man who 
must often have been snubbed this is a great merit. 
Moreover, he is usually delicate. One feels when he 
talks of the people he has dined with that he would 
rather have dined with them without having to 
describe them afterwards in a news-sheet. But 
that, of course, was not in the contract. It was 
necessary that such a man should come to us; had 
we prayed him to stay on the other side of the 
ocean, he would still have gently insisted on coming. 
But if it be true that every nation has the Smalley 
it deserves, then it must be confessed that England 
has deserved well. 


HOME PETS. 


IlI.— RECITERS. 
” HERE she spouts!” 

Such was the exclamation of an old sea-cap- 
tain, recently returned from a whaling expedition, 
when I took him into the yard where I keep my 
reciters. His attention had been attracted by a 
large female, who had drawn herself up to her full 
height and was Eugene-Araming shrilly. It was an 
animated scene. In one corner there were two very 
young male reciters. They really looked quite 
pretty, with broad white collars round their throats, 
bobbing and fussing about, and knocking the air at 
intervals with their forepaws. Others were busy 
with open books, hitting their foreheads and strain- 
ing their poor memories. Others were hurrying up 
and down the platform steps. I, like all humane 
fanciers, have provided my reciters with a little 
platform; and, indeed, few things give me more 
pleasure than to see a happy, well-fed reciter bow 
and retire. The good-natured old sea-captain drew 
a handful of fresh, crisp press-notices from his 
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pocket, and flung them down in the enclosure. All 
the reciters rushed upon them at once; they like a 
good press-notice with a little paste to fix it. 

“But why,” someone may ask, “do you keep 
your reciters out of doors?” Well, I have tried both 
plans. I once owned a male reciter, twenty years of 
age, slightly built, with fair, fluffy hair, a weak chin, 
a nervous manner, a green neck-tie, and the mildest 
eye Lever saw in man or beast. You would have 
thought, as I did, that it was perfectly safe to keep 
him in the house; and, as a rule, he was most meek 
and quiet. But one night, when he was on the 
hearth-rug in front of the fire, a friend of mine 
happened to say that he thought Mr. Irving was not 
so bad an actor as some amateur whose name I have 
forgotten. The young reciter snapped at him at 
once, and then began to strut up and down the 
hearth-rug, shaking his silly head. “Lie down, 
Arthur! Lie down, sir!” I said firmly. I had called 
him Arthur after a pet lamb which belonged to my 
daughter. But he had completely lost control over 
himself, and began to recite most furiously. He 
Death-of-Absalomed all round the room; and then 
went back to the hearth-rug, and Charge-of-the- 
Light-Brigaded two valuable vases off the mantel- 
piece. I kicked him out, and resumed my conversa- 
tion. But this was only the beginning of the trouble. 
I used to let Arthur sleep in a disused bedroom at 
the top of the house, and when I turned him out for 
breaking the vases he went up to this room. He 
caught the butler on the staircase, and began The 


Raven at him, frightening the poor man terribly. 


Finally he went deliberately through a humorous 
passage and Shylocked the door after him. It was 
bad enough to have the furniture broken, but I will 
not have my servants ill-treated. So, on the follow- 
ing morning, | had Arthur sent out into the yard. 
We found, on examining his room, that the lid of 
the soap-dish was fractured; and the scientific 
expert who attended had little doubt that the 
fracture must have been caused by some heavy 
instrument, probably didactic poetry. In the 
open air Arthur does no harm; he goes Lays-of- 
Ancient-Roming about the yard, and is fairly 
well satisfied with himself. Of course, this is 
only one experience. I have had reciters who 
were perfectly tame, and would never recite at all 
unless they were asked twice. But they always got 
unhappy, unless they were asked twice. If you 
allow them in the house, they may be muzzled; an 
ordinary dog-muzzle requires very little alteration 
to make it fit a reciter. The practice of cutting out 
their tongues is rather cruel, although—if it is care- 
fully done by a good veterinary surgeon—it is not 
nearly so cruel as some sentimentalists would have 
us believe. But neither the muzzle nor the removal 
of the animal’s tongue is entirely satisfactory. If 
the reciter is naturally vicious, he will not be cured 
by such methods; he wiil resort to dumb show, and 
attempt to prove to us how very much can be done 
by facial expression alone. In fact, although reciters 
are frequently allowed to run about the drawing- 
room by some people, and may fairly claim a place 
among our home pets, I am in favour of keeping 
them outside the house, unless they are specially 
trained not to recite. Give them plenty of green 
poetry, an occasional press-notice, and let them 
recite to one another. 

I have often been asked, What is the best kind of 
reciter to get? Well, a great deal depends on your 
pocket. Reciters with very bad memories fetch the 
highest prices. Good female reciters are common 
enough; dealers will give you about five of them for 
the shilling, as a rule. But their tempers are un- 
certain, and, if you have more than one in the yard, 
they must be kept in separate hutches, or they will 
fight. The two-poem juvenile is a pretty variety: 
if he is carefully trained he will be entirely free 
from all the charm of childhood. But I have no 
sympathy with those who keep really dangerous 
pets; a full-grown male tragic-reciter is very dan- 
gerous. Some fanciers pet them, out of sheer bravado; 


but you would do better to avoid them, or keep 
them on the chain. Their soliloquy is poisonous and 
incurable. 

Lastly, many people who come to see my pets 
notice two reciters in the yard who never recite at 
all. I have been entreated to say how I managed 
to train them to this perfection. Well, I have no 
infallible method, but I will give you a hint. Much 
may be done by cruelty. If you give the least en- 
couragement, a reciter will always go on reciting. 
A thoughtless piece of kindness will undo all the 
good which has been accomplished by low diet and 
eandid friends. In most cases I do not even aim at 
this state of perfection. I let the animals recite, 
and even give them a few press-notices. They are 
happier, of course, when they are left thus, 
in the natural state. But still, I am proud of my 
two highly trained reciters. Sometimes I show 
them to a friend, and the friend, by way of 
a joke, says “Shelley!” They drop their ears 
and slink away at once. Yesterday I threw one 
of them a little bit of Lord Tennyson, to see 
what he would do with it. For a long time he 
would not look at it; then he walked round it very 
gingerly, giving furtive glances, first at the poetry, 
and then at me. His lips moved as if he were say- 
ing something to himself; he hurriedly drew a little 
looking-glass from his pocket, and was just going 
to assume a facial expression, when I gave a slight, 
significant cough. In a moment he had put the 
looking-glass back, and scampered off out of the 
reach of temptation. I confess that I had a feeling 
of triumph, and I am going to try keeping these two 
pets in the house next week. 


THE DRAMA. 


HE revival of Mr. Pinero’s In Chancery at 
Terry’s Theatre, while the same writer’s Cabi- 
net Minister is still in full career at the Court, 
furnishes a good object-lesson in what, for want of 
a better term, must be called the science of com- 
parative dramatics. In his Court series of farces 
Mr. Pinero has worked out a formula of his own 
—or, ‘rather, has successfully adapted one of the 
great French master’s. This consists in expanding 
Moliére’s trick of putting the Gérontes of this world 
into the sack— 


Dans ce sae dont Scapin Venveloppe— 


by showing dignitaries—a dean, a police magistrate, 
a Secretary of State—in situations the reverse of 
dignified, whence they are not allowed to escape 
until, like their prototype, they have been well 
belaboured by Scapin’s cowps de bda-d-d-ton. 

The initial situation of Jn Chancery takes us 
much farther back than Moli¢re—as far back, in fact, 
as the Sophoclean drama. It is that of a man ignor- 
ant of his own identity, the consequences of whose 
ignorance may be deeply tragic or extravagantly 
ludicrous. Make this man’s ignorance proceed 
from the fact that he is a foundling, let him 
marry his mother and slay his father, and, hey 
presto! you have succeeded (provided always that 
you are a Sophocles) in imagining the (dipus 
Tyrannus. Now degrade your man from king 
to commercial traveller, make his ignorance arise 
from a lesion of the brain caused by a railway 
accident, deposit him helpless, penniless, memory- 
less, and (as it turns out) nameless in a wayside inn, 
and you have the Montague Jolliffe of Mr. Pinero’s 
In Chancery. It would be unfair, of course, to 
scrutinise the parallel too closely. The new Cidipus 
does not marry his mother, but he does come within 
an ace of committing bigamy with his landlord’s 
daughter, and only just escapes arrest as the run- 
away husband of another lady—to such dire purpose 
has oblivion scattered over him her poppy. If Mr. 
Pinero complains, as he justly may, that the filiation 
of his piece to the Sophoclean drama is fanciful, he 
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will at least give me leave to trace its first suggestion 
to a leading case in mental pathology—the famous 
case of the soldier in the American Civil War, with 
a fragment of shell embedded in his skull, whose 
memory of his past self was an absolute blank until 
the fragment was removed. <A certain order of 
playgoers will be able to laugh at the extravagancies 
of farce with an easier conscience when they find 
them thus placed on a respectable scientific basis. 

For laugh at Mr. Pinero’s farce all playgoers 
must, so whimsical is its dialogue, so diverting its 
intrigue, so droll the helpless embarrassment of 
its hero as depicted by Mr. Edward Terry. Criti- 
cism will not do justice to this comedian until a 
new notation has been invented. We have a 
notation for musical sounds, and the old ballet- 
masters had one for dance-rhythms (see, on this 
head, the curious choregraphic treatise of one Jehan 
Tabourot— if you can find it), but where is the nota- 
tion for the speaking voice? It must be contrived if 
ever We are to represent on paper the gamut of strange 
sounds which Mr. Edward Terry traverses in the brief 
course of a three-act farce. He has been called an 
“animated clarinet,” but that is a wholly inadequate 
description of a voice which ranges from the squeaks 
of the piccolo and the ear-piercing fife, through the 
whole range of the “ wood-wind,” down to the buzz 
of the bassoon. The peculiar danger, of course, of 
such an organ is that it sometimes tempts its pos- 
sessor to illustrate the old saw of vow et preterea 
nihil; and Mr. Terry has not always resisted this 
temptation. He did not, for instance, in his penul- 
timate part, that of Dick Phenyl in Sireet Lavender. 
But as Montague Jolliffe he is something more than an 
oboe in trousers. He presents a natural, unexagger- 
ated, and all the more droll because unexaggerated, 
picture of the mishaps of a man without a memory. 
His revival of In Chancery will strengthen his repu- 
tation, and will not weaken Mr. Pinero’s. 

But Mr. Pinero is not only a writer of farce. He is 
the author of The Profiigate, and the author of The 
Profligate is the direct inspirer of The Pharisee, a 
drama of serious intention by Mr.Malcolm Watson and 
Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis, which is now attracting the 
more thoughtful section of playgoers to the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. Both plays deal with the delicate 
problem of pre-nuptial immorality. Mr. Pinero’s 
piece is an answer to the question: what will be the 
behaviour of a wife of rigid views on the subject of 
sexual purity, under the sudden shock of the discovery 
that her husband has not been. immaculate before 
marriage? At the Shaftesbury the positions are re- 
versed, and the question is asked about the behaviour 
of the husband. Of course the heroine of the speckled 
past has, in the technical jargon of the stage, to 
be “ sympathetic ”’—leading actresses will accept such 
parts (compare the history recently unfolded in the 
law-courts of Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
and the dog) on no other terms. And this involves 
a priori a belief on the wife’s part that the husband 
has married her with his eyes open: theatrical 
audiences—on the clearly ascertained principle that 
the morality of a crowd is always higher than that 
of its units—show no sympathy even for “pious” 
frauds in these cases. But the husband has to be 
deceived all the same; for, if not, what becomes of 
your drama? Hence, of necessity, it follows that 
the wife must have attempted to convey the story 
of her past to her husband before the marriage 
by a messenger who plays her false. This, then, is 
the only possible starting-point of all such dramas, 
whether told on paper or in space of three dimensions: 
and, accordingly, you find it not merely in The 
Pharisee, but in M. Sardou’s Fernande, and, if you 
are minded to search still farther back (though not 
quite so far as Sophocles this time), in Diderot’s 
Jacques le Fataliste. It is an artificial starting-point, 
if you like—nay., if you insist, it is highly improbable. 
But then dramas must have a beginning. Some 
preliminary postulates must be granted before any 
game can be played. And the interest of The 
Pharisee is not in its starting-point, but—where the 


interest of every play should be—in its crisis. This 
arrives when the wife discovers, in the same moment, 
(1) that her husband is still uninformed of her secret, 
and (2) that a sealed packet has just been handed 
to him which, when opened, will reveal it. For some 
time the wife and the audience are kept in suspense 
by the question: will the husband open the sealed 
packet? But in the end he does not, and then the 
wife, of her own free will, confesses—greatly to the 
chagrin of one well-known critic, who would have 
liked the adventures of the packet prolonged to the 
fall of the curtain. This, no doubt, would have been 
a diverting sort of play for those who have a taste 
for dramatic paper-chases in the style of M. Sardou’s 
Pattes de Mouche ; but a sufficient answer is that the 
authors of The Pharisee have not chosen to write 
that sort of play. <A greater than Sardou (whether 
they know it or not,and apparently they do not) has 
been their model. Influenced unconsciously, but no 
less unmistakably, by the method of Henrik Ibsen, 
they have determined that their heroine shall 
act from within, not be pulled by strings from 
without. Something not herself which makes for 
righteousness—or, to use a seemingly discredited 
term, conscience—-compels her to confess. But 
why, it is asked, if her conscience is so tender, 
has it not prompted her to confess long before 
the arrival of the compromising packet? Well, 
for the simple reason that before the arrival 
of the packet she has never suspected that any 
confession was needed. What the husband’s atti- 
tude is when this much-discussed confession is at 
length made, the title of the play will have already 
revealed. The Pharisee is not a masterpiece. The 
attempt to combine the new conscience-drama of 
Ibsen with the old cats’-cradle intrigue of Sardou 
has been only half successful; the so-called “ comic 
relief’ (for which, and the mode of its manufacture, 
see once more that case of Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, and the dog) is neither comic nor a relief. 
Nevertheless, it is a distinctly interesting play—as 
the little breeze of critical controversy that has 
sprung up over it proves—a play creditable to its 
authors, and encouraging to those who cherish the 
hope that the first foundations are now being laid of 
an English School of serious social drama. 
A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


OvGuT not publishers to respect the wishes of 
authors in the printing and binding of their books? 
Miss MARIE CORELLI complains that she is made 
responsible for her publisher's taste. The covers of 
“Wormwood” are adorned with a cross of red 
ribbon; and a page with “a blood-red border,” which 
was meant to thrill the reader in the first volume, 
has been repeated in the other two. Evidently the 
publisher wanted to emphasise the blood, and the 
result is that, though Miss CoRELLI wrote her story 
as “the reflex of a terrible Truth,” the reader is 
exposed to the temptation of regarding it as an un- 
usually aggressive piece of sensationalism. Truth, 
even when it is terrible, is always most effective in 
the simplest dress; but Miss CoRELLI’s publisher 
appears to think that her truth cannot prevail with- 
out red crosses and blood-red borders. 


In a delightful article on As You Like It, in the 
Christmas number of Harper's, MR. ANDREW LANG 
pleads guilty to a difference of opinion with SHAKE- 
SPEARE on the subject of acting plays. The poet 
wrote for the stage; he also wrote for MR. ANDREW 
LANG, who reconstructs As You Like It in order to 
make Jaques fall in love with Rosalind. But Mr. 
LANG cannot suffer the idea of a stage Rosalind, 
and he has painful remembrance of some actress he 
was once induced to see in the part. As Mr. LANG 
prefers his own private gallery of SHAKESPEARE’s 
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women, it is useless to tell him that never to have 
seen ELLEN TERRY’S Portia is to be ignorant of a 
world of charm. But we may venture to suggest 
that it is a little paradoxical to rail at actresses, and 
yet furnish the text which accompanies Mr. EDWIN 
ABBEY’S drawings from SHAKESPEARE. For if the 
art of the stage violates Mr. LANG’s ideals, how can 
he endure the art of the studio ? 


THE biography of HENRiK IBSEN seems likely to 
excite as much controversy as his plays. An Ameri- 
can journal maintains that the translation published 
in England is unauthorised. Well, the Americans 
always have their consolation. Let them read the 
immortal speech of CONGRESSMAN (or is it SENATOR?) 
Hopkins, of Illinois, and they will understand the 
unsubstantial nature of all literary property. 


THE great writers of modern English prose are 
falling all too rapidly for their numbers. The same 
year that takes NEWMAN sees KINGLAKE smitten, 
and, by all accounts, desperately. He is an old man, 
but was strong and well until last autumn, when the 
beginnings of a cancer appeared. In the early spring 
he underwent an operation, but the disease has 
grown again. A finished and graceful talker, he has 
been master also of a written style that has few 
rivals in Victorian times. In spite of MATTHEW 
ARNOLD’S strictures he will remain a classic. 


Mrs. Woops, the authoress of that wonderful 
piece of work, “ A Village Tragedy,” is soon to pub- 
lish her second novel. It will treat of Swirr and 
STELLA, a daunting subject, and one that holds 
every possible chance of failure. Nevertheless, it 
is hard to prophesy. If the public—which won't 
read a sad story unless it deals with a curate— 
had paid half the attention it ought to “A Village 
Tragedy,” it would have found that tale to be the 
one and only thoroughly successful tale that has 
been printed of late. All that it aimed at it per- 
formed: and, in addition, it is the only English 
novel that, as yet, can compete with the Frenchmen 
in their own field. 


THE sale of the THACKERAY MSS. and sketches, 
at Messrs. SOTHEBY'S rooms, last Wednesday, pro- 
duced some brisk bidding. One letter to J. F. Boygs, 
a schoolfellow of THACKERAY’S at the Charterhouse, 
was sold for £37; a few lines of Latin verse, £14 10s.; 
his “ Holiday Song,” verses of which the papers have 
recently been printing, £20; while an old lexicon 
that THACKERAY used at school, and scribbled over 
with his sketches, went for £10 15s. There were 
sold also a collection of first editions of DICKENs, 
and a few letters; also nearly a hundred letters 
from SHIRLEY BRooKsS, containing suggestions for 
Punch caricatures. 


Hap Dr QuINcEY been alive last week, he might 
have modified his famous delivery in the “ Confes- 
sions’ concerning the uppishness of the British 
bishop. It stands out as one of the most singular 
and idiosyncratic of his utterances, since, despite 
its air of whimsical peevishness, it was evidently a 
quite deliberate judgment. Miss DoROTHEA BROWNE, 
a daughter of the Bishop of Winchester, had a lady’s- 
maid. Last week the maid was married, and her 
mistress followed her to the altar as a bridesmaid, 
and at the subsequent feast the venerable bishop 
proposed the bride’s health. There ought not to be 
anything surprising in the one act or in the other, 
but somehow the Episcopal bench seems to have 
been tipped a little closer to the common world, and 


“ EUXESIS.”—A Delightful Shave.—No soap, water, or brush—only tube of 
“Euxesis” and razor. It softens the stiffest beard, and leaves the skin smooth 
and refreshed. Observe signature, ‘‘ Aimée Lloyd,” in red ink, refusing all others. 
Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, Stores, and Lioyp & Co., 3, Spur Street, Leicester 
Square, London. 


we cannot but wish that De QuiIncEY might hear 
about the marriage of Miss BROWNE’s lady’s-maid. 


SINCE the evening when he rose in the stalls of 
a London theatre to protest against the portrait of 
an atheist in The Promise of May, the MARQUIS OF 
QUEENSBERRY hasfavoured us with nosuch piquantex- 
pression of his individuality as his letter to GENERAL 
Bootu. He has given £100 to the GENERAL'S scheme, 
but the gift is not entirely due to sympathy with 
the cause of humanity. It offered a good oppor- 
tunity for a fling at Christianity, and the donor 
was careful to stipulate that his letter should be 
published intact. QUEENSBERRY’'S acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures is not very exact, for he 
seems to imagine that Curist declared poverty to be 
perpetual. But GENERAL BoorH is not likely to 
object to cheques from “reverent agnostics,” even 
when accompanied by explicit injunctions for the 
printing of misquotations, 


THERE is a journal in Ireland called Jrish Society, 
which rejoices in a dramatic critic of rare originality. 
This gentleman says of Romeo and Juliet that it is a 
“ melodrama which would bear cutting with advan- 
tage.” He compliments Miss ForTescuE on her 
“dramatic hoarseness and fierce demeanour,’ but 
laments that “the entire play is abnormal, and fre- 
quently outrages probability.” “Here and there 
there were glimpses of human nature, but, generally, 
it is blank verse, stuffed with bloated metaphor and 
rhythmic bombast; and the boards were littered 
with corpses like a shambles.” It is refreshing to 
find an Irish writer making a stand against “ bloated 
metaphor:” and as acriticism of SHAKESPEARE, “ but, 
generally, it is blank verse,” is new and striking. 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE now recites before the 
curtain Mr. W. E. HENLEY’s rhymed prologue to 
Beau Austin. It is worth while recalling, by the 
way, that the virtues with which the “ Beau” is 
credited in this piece are surpassed by the self-denial 
of the hero of Beaw Brummel, an American play 
which has: had great success in New York. Brum- 
mel in his declining years proposes to satisfy his 
creditors by making a wealthy marriage, but finding 
that his betrothed is in love with his nephew, he 
magnanimously sacrifices himself to make them 
happy, and even conceals from them the fact that 
he is in the direst poverty. After this the sudden 
virtue of Beau Austin seems rather commonplace. 


THERE is always something which suggests a 
reverent smile in the conjunction of the Church and 
the Stage. Even Mr. Jones could not make the 
public take quite seriously the clerical matinée of 
his last successful play. Even Mr. Stewart HEAD- 
LAM does not impress everyone as wise when he 
enters the arena to champion the ballet. But the 
latest development of dramatic criticism within the 
bosom of the Church has an element of humour in it 
which beats all. An unguarded parson has imparted 
to Mr. Auaustus Harris his enthusiasm for the 
Drury Lane drama, A Million of Money ; and the 
astute lessee has promptly pilloried the “ priest of 
the Church of England’s” indiscretion in his adver- 
tisements. “I may candidly tell you,” writes this 
delightful gentleman, “ the play is calculated to do a 
great deal of good.” Evidently the writer has 
sources of authoritative information on the subject 
as to which the lay mind hesitates even to speculate 
aloud. 


THE stage has lately enlisted two recruits who 
have made reputations in quite other branches of art. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amouat in weekly wages, 
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And both these recruits have spoken about their 
new profession. Mr. DAviIp CHRISTIE MURRAY is 
one. He has not only written three plays, of which 
two, Chums and Gratitude, have won considerable 
popularity at the Antipodes: he has also started 
for India, China, and Japan, to play comedy parts 
in Mr. HARRY St. MAUR’S company, having already 
appeared as “ Baron von Hardfeldt” in Jim the Pen- 
man, and as “The Rev. Barnabas Goodeve” in The 
Candidate. In a letter to a friend, the London 
correspondent of the Scofsman, Mr. MURRAY talks 
of his prospects with a modesty that all his friends 
will recognise. “Is it such a wonderful thing,” he 
asks, “that a man of my age should be humble, and 
should be willing to learn a new craft from its very 
beginning ? ° I am only following my own 
old law—humility, labour, patience—patience, labour, 
humility—these three make commonplace talent pass 
for genius oftentimes, but they make genius resplen- 
dent. If I possess any tiny spark of that great gift, 
I will try to make the most of it, and work as hard 
and as humbly as I can.” 


THE second recruit, the otherwise famous Mr. 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN, holds different opinions. ‘“ Oh, 
no,” he assures an interviewer; “I don't do any 
studying. I keep posted on my part in Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands. I don’t do any studying 
besides that. None of the great actors required to 
study much. I don’t think I’ve started too late at 
acting. There’s SARA BERNHARDT; she was over 
thirty before she acted to amount to anything.” So 
it is interesting to know he is likely to be acting in 
England before long, having secured an Australian 
manager for trainer. 


THE Fine Art Society are showing in Bond 
Street a collection of drawings, paintings, and 
engravings by HokusaAl which are not only in 
themselves very beautiful, but afford an oppor- 
tunity for self-education which should not’ be 
missed. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Hvis points 
out, that the man of ordinary culture, who would 
be ashamed not to be able to distinguish be- 
tween Crown Derby and Worcester, roughly classi- 
fies all the faience brought from the kingdom 
of the Mikado as “Japanese,” and, various as it is, 
is satisfied to no farther discriminate. As for dis- 
tinguishing between the different Oriental artists, 
he makes no attempt in that direction. Hokusai 
was the leading spirit of a school of artists which 
arose in Japan at the end of the seventeenth century, 
and strove for a truer, directer, and more realistic 
representation of nature, and freedom from the 
accepted formule. 


THOSE who have had opportunities of studying 
Hokvusar’s work in the artist’s native land smile 
at the insufficiency of the present collection. The 
ordinary English visitor will be charmed with the 
exquisite colour, the subtle perception of decorative 
value, the elegance of some of the figures, spon- 
taneity and vigour of the birds, fish, and animals, 
and prevalent drollery of humour. Japanese art 
begins slowly to be appreciated in Europe ; and yet 
it is still absolutely absurd how disproportionate is 
the money value set on the works of these Oriental 
masters, the greatest decorative artists of all time, 
and those of Occidental painters, sculptors, and 
craftsmen. HoOKUSAI’s pictures, however much we 
may admire them, are all to us stamped with 
Japanese conventions. We Europeans no less see 
and render nature unconsciously according to here- 
ditary convention. Once to look on a European 
masterpiece with Japanese eyes would be a liberal 
education to a European critic. 


THE scheme of decoration prepared by the late 
ALFRED STEVENS is being applied to the interior of 


the dome of St. Paul's, or, to speak accurately, 
to the interior of the inner and false shell of 
that dome, with all dignified slowness. STEVENs, 
it will be remembered, suggested that the whole 
of the upper part of the interior of the cupola 
should be covered with plain gold mosaic. For the 
space above the whispering-gallery he designed a 
bold arabesque in black and gold. The eight span- 
drels above the supporting arches he purposed 
enriching with figures in colour, against a gold 
background, representing the four great Prophets, 
ISAIAH, EZEKIEL, JEREMIAH, and DANIEL, and 
the four Evangelists, all to be reproduced in 
the imperishable mosaic of SALVIATI of Venice. 
On huge easels in the Trophy Room of the 
Cathedral itself at this moment hang two tri- 
angular canvases, eighteen feet by twelve feet, by 
Mr. W. E. F. BRITTEN, representing ST. MARK and 
St. LuKE, which fast approach completion. They 
are as flowing in line, simple and impressive in 
composition, rich yet subdued in colour, as the others 
of this noble series. Mr. BRITTEN has just returned 
from Venice, where he has been arranging for further 
transformations into mosaic. The time may yet 
come when the bare neglected walis of the great 
church of the capital shall be no longer a reproach to 
the nation. 


MR. BALFOUR LIFTS THE VEIL. 


MET Mr. Balfour—doubtless he has forgotten 

the fact—shortly after his return from Ireland, 
and had a very interesting conversation with him. 
It was on the St. Andrews links on the 18th of 
November, the very day the papers announced his 
arrival in Liverpool. For him to deny that the con- 
versation took place will be a simple matter; an 
alibi lies to his hand. But let him deny it if he—— 
likes! 

“Mr. Balfour,” I said, “I have all along been of 
opinion that you were acting a part. Am I right?” 

“ Quite right,” said Mr. Balfour. 

“Behind your autocratic mask you hide the 
softest of hearts?” 

“T do, sir, I do.” 

* Here,” he continued, handing his driver to the 
eaddie, “take my clubs, and go round yourself.” 
Then, addressing me again, “I come to St. An- 
drews to practise. The caddie gives me tips, and 
then I go down and astonish the natives in the 
south. But I’m very glad I've met you. You 
are the first man who has discovered my secret. 
Everybody imagines that I am what I seem—an 
embodiment of vanity, obstinacy, culture, and general 
wrong-headedness—a second Strafford in fact, with 
Coercion instead of ‘Thorough’ for a watchword. 
Now, candidly, I’m not. And as you have discovered 
it, I don’t mind explaining myself to you. Let's 
find a seat somewhere.” 

We walked to the seaward border of the links, 
and sat down in a nook which sheltered us from the 
wind. The tide was making, and the thin waves 
whitened in long lines, then spread and sank into the 
sand, darkening it before laying on the coat of blue. 
As Mr. Balfour became meditative the moment he 
sat down, I applied the spur. 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that your party will 
return to power?” 

“TI think so; it shall; it must,” he replied, 
abandoning his brown study. “If the Unionists 
were to be in a minority at the next general elec- 
tion, all the work I have done through good report 
and ill would be as if it had not been. Give me 
another term of office, and I will precipitate the 
social revolution.” 

“ Ah! that is your object.” 

“Yes. Nothing astonishes me more than the con- 
ventional methods of those who would change 
constitutions ; meetings, agitations, processions, en- 
thusiasm, eleutheromania. Imprison Hampden, try 
seven bishops, shoot John Brown: some simple 
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practical step of that kind has always been more 
fruitful of change than all the protests, and petitions, 
and calumnies of commonplace reformers. Every- 
body knows that no cause ever succeeds until it has 
been persecuted with all the weapons in the armoury 
of authority. I am the first statesman who has set 
himself consciously to bring about a revolution in 
the only way possible to a Govérnment. Give me 
another term of office, and I shall sueceed to 
admiration.” 

“What exactly is the nature of the revolution 
you expect ?” 

“Home-rule and land-nationalisation in every 
country and colony in the British Empire.” 

“ That's a large order, Mr. Balfour.” 

“Ttis; but not inexecutable were I Prime Minister. . 
I expect to be rewarded with the premiership when 
the full value of my work is recognised.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Balfour, suppose we move a 
little more slowly. What are you going to do with 
the Tory party?” 

*“T would make short work of them,” said Mr. 
Balfour. “Compulsory emigration.” 

“Compulsory emigration !—for the whole Tory 
party ?” 

“For the whole Tory party, as it will be then. 
At present, when the masses say, ‘ We've no room 
here; you're forcing us into slums and cellars, thin- 
ning our blood, stunting our growth, and destroying 
our souls,’ the capitalist and the landowner answer, 
‘There’s plenty of room in Manitoba, in Australia, 
at the Cape. Off with you! England and Scotland 
are our pleasure grounds.’ But when the masses 
come to exercise the power which they actually have 
already, they will transport in troop-ships all the 
aristocrats, and landowners, and bond-holders, with 
a pick and a spade for each man, and a sewing- 
machine for each woman; and quite right too.” 

I was too much amazed to say anything; and 
Mr. Balfour hardly gave me time. He edged up 
close to me and spoke in whispers. 

“Some,” he said, darkly, “will deserve punish- 
ment, and I have devised a species of refined torture 
which I gloat over. Listen. Hartington, Goschen, 
Chaplin, Chamberlain, and Churchill, these shall be 
the scapegoats.” 

“Why? What have they done?” 

“T have chosen them at random, that is the 
method of the highest vengeance; cholera and in- 
fluenza make a regardless choice.” 

* And what is the torture you have devised for 
these devoted five?” 

“It is so original, so magnificent, so comforting 
to the imagination, that I am loth to communicate 
it. Have you never felt as if you had lost all in- 
terest, all possession in an idea, the moment it left 
your lips? Why, L know a great poet who tells me 
that his best works are unwritten, and never can be 
written, because in his youth when he imagined 
and planned them, he talked of them to one or two 
bosom-friends. Besides, often in conversation and 
debate what seem gold and jewels in the mind, 
on utterance turn out to be mere shale and dross ; 
and it may be that my ingenious torture once re- 
vealed will appear utterly impracticable, and a 
source of consolation be dried up for ever.” 

The Chief Secretary gazed out on the sand and 
the sea with a depth of meaning in his eyes and a 
trembling of the mouth which clearly showed, in 
spite of his reluctance, that his unbosoming himself 
of his plan of torture was delayed only for a moment 
or two. I said nothing; I didn’t move; and shortly 
Mr. Balfour began to speak in a subdued tone, look- 
ing straight before him, as if addressing a familiar 
unseen to anyone but himself. 

“Yes; I will teach them; I will inspire them 
with an enthusiasm for the game; and then, when I 
am all powerful, send them to the Sahara, the five 
of them, there to play golf all the year round. It is 
impossible to grasp the full significance of playing 
golf in the Sahara. The astounding gravity of the 


in a ‘bunker’ thousands of square miles in extent, 
with the holes placed in oases, scores, hundreds of 
miles apart!” 

“Sisyphus and the Danaides had a holiday of it 
compared to that.”’ 

“They had. They would have to play a five- 
some: Hartington and Chamberlain against Goschen 
and Chaplin, and Churchill would have a stroke on 
both sides. Golf in the Sahara—golf in a bunker! 
Why, it’s like playing cricket under two feet of 
water, or billiards in a vacuum-pan.” 

“They would never get done.” 

“ Never—never. But if they did—if with beards 
below their waist, and lungs replete with sand, they 
struggled home to England again, 1 would send them 
out on another round. The holes should be in the 
Poles, in the great deserts, Sahara, Gobi, Beloochis- 
tan, Arabia, in Polynesia, in Siberia, in Greenland, 
with the Himalayas and the Andes and the oceans 
for hazards. They should have to pursue their balls in 
yachts, strike them from Everest and Popocatepetl. 
thaw them out of icebergs, fish them out of 
rivers, lose them in quags and forests and ravines. 
Churchill shall grow low-spirited ; Chamberlain shall 
wear spectacles; Hartington become bald; Chaplin, 
thin; and Goschen—Goschen re 

The vision of some terrible calamity overtaking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer so wrought upon 
the pleasant humour of the Chief Secretary that he 
leaped to his feet and strode along the shore. He 
threw back his head every now and again, and I 
knew that he was whispering, “* Goschen—Goschen !” 

I watched him until his long figure vanished be- 
hind some furze. At first I thought of running after 
him to find out what fate he foresaw for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but remembering that 
curiosity is a petty vice that ought to be discouraged, 
I returned alone to the club-house. FEstTe. 


WHY THE REPUBLICANS WERE ROUTED. 


New York, November 13, 1890. 

HE result of the elections has astonished nearly 

everybody. There was a general expectation 
that the Democrats would secure a majority in the 
House, but even the most sanguine of them hardly 
ventured to put it above twenty in a total of 330. 
They have actually secured a majority of 154. They 
have never had anything approaching to this since 
Andrew Jackson's day, half a century ago, and they 
are naturally greatly elated. 

It would be difficult to describe the state of mind 
of the Republicans. They were, I think, on the 
whole, prepared for a defeat, but for a defeat on a 
very moderate scale. Indeed, the McKinley Bill 
was framed and carried through by devices of extra- 
ordinary violence both in the House and the Senate, 
on the assumption that the loss of the House at this 
election was not improbable, and that therefore 
something very thorough and durable should be 
done in the way of raising the tariff now while they 
had the power. But they were utterly unprepared 
for what has actually happened. The majority of 
154 confounds them; it means not simply defeat, 
but promises repudiation of them and their policy 
by the voters. It comes, too, from all parts of the 
country. They have lost States which never failed 
them before. They have lost Minnesota and Kansas 
in the west and north-west, which have never failed 
the Republican party since they were founded. 
They have lost Massachusetts in the east, and, 
more amazing than all, they have lost Pennsylvania, 
the great stronghold of Protection, which in 1888 
gave Harrison a majority of 80,000. In fact, there 
is in the returns not a ray of comfort for them in 
any quarter. No explanation puts a good face on 
them. The Republicans cannot say it is not 
the McKinley Bill which had wrought their ruin, 


joke is, I should imagine, unparalleled. To play golf 


for they spent the whole summer in Washington 
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